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THE SKY-PILOT. 


By Mary S. HANcock. 


CuHapTer I. 


** T AM the Resurrection and the Life.” A voice broke into the 

pathetic silence of the churchyard with the words of eternal 
hope and triumph ; a lark carolled somewhere out of sight in the 
summer sky ; the glory of revivified Nature was everywhere—in the 


budding flowers and in the leafy trees. Long grasses began to wave ; 
the branches cast pleasant shadows all around ; and in the quiet walk 
a small procession followed Eleanor Deerhurst to her last lone resting- 
place. Poor Eleanor Deerhurst ! 

In the very moment of starting, when with thrilling distinctness 
the words of endless hope fell on the air, another voice broke in with 
infelicitous haste : 

“When you’ve done, sir,” it said, half aloud, “the corpse’s 
brother wishes to speak to you.” 

Eleanor Deerhurst had already merged her identity in that of a 
mere “corpse” to the undertaker, while to her brother she had 
become, in a wonderfully short space of time, simply “ the remains.” 
Alas, poor humanity ! 

To the man who read the service of solemn committal—* dust to 
dust ”—to the girl who listened, the scene was almost heart-rending. 
To him who followed it was indescribably perplexing. He had seen 
so little of Nell since she married Robert Deerhurst and went away 
with him into another sphere and another “ beat” of life. 

He was only a man of the hod in those days. Robert Deerhurst 
was a clerk, who wore a black coat all day long, and talked with 
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infinite littleness of “labourers.” Yet how curiously cases reverse 
themselves in this world ! 

Thomas Farrant was now a man of wealth and substance, ample 
in person, glossy and brilliant as to raiment. The world, life, and 
his own endeavours, had made him abundantly blessed and super- 
abundantly successful. 

The world, the flesh, and the devil had played falsely to Robert 
Deerhurst. He was dust long ago ; and as for Nell—poor Nell !—she 
had become “ the remains.” 

Thomas Farrant thought of these things as he followed, by virtue 
of being the “corpse’s brother,” side by side with the quiet and 
sorrowful chief mourner. It was this chief mourner that troubled 
Thomas now. 

* She’s nobbut a slip of a gurl,” he told himself, “ but what am I 
ter do wi’ ’er? What’ll she do along wi’ the likes 0’ we?” 

Mr. Farrant spoke in the plural, as a rule—after the fashion of 
royalty—but, as a matter of fact, his household began and ended 
with himself. 

“Ma hat covers ma fam’ly,” he would say, with a smile of intense 
breadth and still more intense shrewdness. “ An’ what is us ter do 
wi’ th’ lass?” 

The “lass” was so unlike Thomas that he might well ponder over 
her destiny. She was so dainty and so lovely, even in her simple 
mourning apparel, that she looked a strange contrast to the pros- 
perous man at her side. 

Nell had been this sort of girl, Thomas remembered ; but Irene 
was even more sfiritue//e than her mother, and Thomas was half 
afraid of her. 

He was rich, but he lived in a queer way of his own ; it suited 
him—but what about Irene ? 

He hardly listened to the service, or noted the pathos thrown 
into the beautiful words by the fine tenor voice of the parson. 
Parsons—like girls—were not much in his way ; and he did not care 
for them. 

Irene was desperately poor—a “ pauper” he would have called 
her if she had not been Nell’s child. The parson was in the same 
condition asa church mouse. Thomas Farrant had not a soul above 
riches. They warmed him, fed him, clothed him, comforted him ; 
for what said he in his heart >— 

“ A fat sorrow is better than a lean one, any day. Nell’s legacy 
is nobbut skin an’ bone grief, ’at can help no one.” He wondered 
why he coupled the parson and the girl together in thought—probably 
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because both were poor alike. He knew the man loved the girl, 
but —— 

*** Behold, I shew you a mystery,’” read the parson. ‘“‘ We shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; for the trumpet shall sound, 
and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal must 
put on immortality.’” 

These words brought back Thomas Farrant’s thoughts. They 
were like the sonorous call to arms, to awakening to a final triumphant 
roll-call of nations, and individuals, and souls—Nell’s—and—his 
own. 

And Thomas Farrant started. 

He liked great people, great things, and great words. In common 
with men of his kind, the more incomprehensible the words, the better 
he enjoyed them. But now they were only too comprehensible. 

They made him think. 

What had Ze ever done to help Nell in all these weariful years ? 

What had he done for anybody but himself? 

“ Us'll tak’ th’ lass hame th’ neet,” he said, pulling his coat over 
his substantial figure, and raising his eyes heavenward, as if in an 
attempt at self-justification. 

“ Thet’s what us is goin’ ter do noo.” 

He glanced again at the girl ; but with those words ringing in his 
ear he felt impelled towards the right. 

“ Us'll tak’ her hame ; we’ve said sae. Noo what’s amiss ?” 

No one spoke, but still his conscience was not quite clear, 

**Us'll ha’ it oot wi’ ’7m, by’m-bye,” he muttered. “If us tak’s 
th’ gurl, she’ll ha’ ter do better for hersel’ than Nell did, for she’s 
nought but th’ remains noo, an’ she moight ha’ bin wha she pleased. 
Eh, it’s a wearifu’ warld, an’ no mistake.” The “warld” at that 
moment was radiantly, gloriously beautiful—earth, air, sea, sky—as 
if the promise of that eternal “ change” were already coming to pass. 
But Thomas knew not yet that we colour our worlds with the hues 
of our own natural sentiments. Beauty lies in the eye of the 
beholder. 

Then the last “ Amen ” was uttered, the gravediggers descended 
into poor Nell’s narrow bed, and began hastily to shovel in the earth. 
A small funeral was not very imposing to these creatures of habit. 
They felt sorry for Irene—but they saw many mourners every day ; 
they knew that life ended here. At their feet the dead lay by scores ; 
they spoke of comfortable and uncomfortable graves, and talked 
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with unconcealed delight of a “ beautiful corpse” ; moreover, they 
had quickly taken the measure of Thomas Farrant, and recognised 
that Ze was not one of “the quality.” No sooner had they ascer- 
tained this, than they leaped down upon Nell, and shovelled away 
with a will. There would be other burials requiring their aid 
presently ; they must make haste. Nor did Thomas stay to watch 
their proceedings. 

“Us is goin’ noo,” he said, taking the parson aside for an instant. 
“ Theer’s nowt heer ter kape us.” 

He glared defiantly at the parson, and the younger man raised 
his head, and looked straight before him. 

“T shall never lose sight of her,” he said, in brave firmness. 
“Trene knows that well enough.” 

The girl had lingered for a moment, but at the sound of her name 
she came forward. , 

“Yes, I know,” she answered quietly, but quite as firmly. “I 
am waiting.” 

“ Ye’re nowt but a lass,” replied Mr. Farrant, with a touch of 
anger, for which he had the grace—afterwards—to feel ashamed. 
“Ye're not o’ age. An’usis rich. Us isn’t loike yer mither, or yer 
faither’s folk naythor. They’re a puir lot, wen a’s sed an’ dune.” 

“ They are of gentle birth,” said the parson, with stiffened back 
and heightened colour, for he had heard the whole story from poor 
Eleanor Deerhurst ; but his words displeased the old man. 

“ Ay, thet’s what ye think maist aboot ; but what'll ¢Aey do fur 
ye, d’ye think? Wull ¢Key tak’ Ireen, an’ feed ’er, an’ dress ’er? 
Hoots ! mon, ‘ey dinna ken ’at she’s ’een alive !” 

“ We cannot talk of these things Aeve and now,” said the parson 
hurriedly. “ It’s very inopportune, sir.” 

“Tt’s gangin’ ter cost me a purty toon,” responded Thomas, still 
more angrily ; and then he, too, stopped. 

In Ais ears there rose the echo of those words, “In a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, we shall be changed.” 

In the parson’s ears his own voice was repeating other words. 

“ Almighty God,” he said to himself, “with whom do live the 
spirits of them that depart hence in the Lord, and with whom the 
souls of the faithful, after they are delivered from the burden of 
the flesh, are in joy and felicity, we give Thee hearty thanks” 
He got no further than this. He was returning thanks—what 
for? 

Irene had lost a mother, and the world had no more mothers to 
give her. 
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He had lost a dear, kind friend, who, out of poverty and pain, had 
taught him lessons of singular fortitude and faith. Yet he returned 
thanks. 

“ Mrs. Deerhurst had not, at any rate, lived to hear all this,” he 
murmured, and felt increasingly thankful. 

Irene had put her hand on his arm, and her influence restrained 
him still more. 

“We've put th’ remains comfbly awa’, an’ we’ve paid oop 
liberally, so we'll saay good-day ter ye, sir, an’ thank ye fur the wurrds 
ye spoke ter ’er.” 

A backward glance at poor Nell’s grave showed that he meant the 
dead mother, and by no means the living daughter. 

“Us is lossin’ monney whiles us staays heer,” he added, as he 
took hold of his niece’s hand. “Look arter th’ coin, parson ; fill 
ye’r pockets ; siller is th’ best freen’ ye kin hev !” 

And in the parson’s ears every leaf-bud on the swaying trees, 
every cowslip hidden in the murmuring grass, every lark that trilled 
its gladness in the face of heaven, kept repeating in undying stanzas, 
“ This corruptible must put on incorruption. This mortal must put 
on immortality.” 

The souls of the faithful waiting in the stillness for the trumpet- 
call to re-consciousness seemed to answer back the words, “ This 
mortal must put on immortality.” 

When he turned his head, Thomas and his niece had gone. 

Another man would have said : “ Zia¢ dream is over.” 

The parson straightened himself, and looked manfully upward. 

“T can wait,” he said quietly. “Iam going to wait.” 


CuHaPTER II. 


THAT summer passed away. 

When the winter came over the land the parson had gone too. 

Life had been darkening for him for some time, and even Irene 
had made no sign of remembrance. The parson was gradually 
losing his hopefulness—¢a¢ had remained as the last remnant of 
his youth ; now he was losing it. And he was sad. He was ill, 
too, with a touch of melancholy that oppressed him now and then ; 
and some one recommended the sea. The parson was still poor, 
but the sea was near, and would not prove a costly holiday. So 
thither he went. 
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The sea is not enlivening in dull weather. There is a moan 
that fills the ears and is haunted by the cries of the loved and the 
lost, who are borne away into the Silent Land upon the breast of the 
hurricane, or swifter chariot of sudden death. 

And the parson listened to the voices until his heart grew heavy 
within him, and his hopefulness went down with a wail of agony.. 

“Instead of feeling better, I am a great deal worse,” he said 
despairingly. ‘I must go back to-morrow.” 

That night there was a storm ; wild and tumultuous waves rose up 
to sweep the piers and thunder at the foot of the cliff. Sleep was 
impossible, and the parson went out into the war ; it almost did him 
good to struggle with the wind, and fight for his footing with the 
force of the fierce gale. Once he laughed aloud at himself. His 
old nerve came back, his head grew firm, his eye became bright. 

He could even think of Irene with a momentary throb of 
passionate vigour. fF as triumphing over himself and over his 
pain. 

Suddenly there sho. up a light out of the weird darkness of the 
ocean—a long trail of wild blue light, that flashed into the air, and 
then died. It was a mute appeal, and the parson knew it. 

One or two women near began to pray. They understood the 
signal ; they knew that, out on the sea, human hearts were having a 
hand-to-hand fight with Death. They prayed aloud. But in the 
parson’s soul there came, oddly enough, the awaking echoes: 
“The trumpet shall sound ”—and “ We shall be changed,” he said, 
hardly knowing why he said so. No trumpet had sounded, save 
that one clear call to duty which is ever clarion-tongued ; but the 
parson went forward boldly. A “change” had come to himself, 
and he knew it. 

Down on the shore the men were launching the lifeboat and 
asking for volunteers ; and the parson went amongst them. He 
looked strong ; he took up an oar as if he loved it, and the captain 
put his hand on his arm : 

** Man, I dinna ken ye ; can ye row?” 

‘Ay. Many a time have I rowed straight home to victory.” 

They were shouting in one another’s ears; but the wind was 
strong. There was a firm grip of hands. It was a sign of the 
Brotherhood of Rescuers. What the captain wanted was just one 
who could row “ straight home to victory.” 

Who shall tell the story of that shipwreck ? 

Who can paint the picture of that rescue ? 

Not until the lifeboat had ended its perilous work pid the men 
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on board her realise that their captain had allowed a “sky-pilot ” to 
take a hand at the oars. They had never before believed in any 
sort of luck for a craft that carried a “ sky-pilot” in it. And as for 
the lifeboat ! Well, it was over now, and the peril was past. 
The parson stood in the rear, the captain in the foreground grasped 
the hand of a man whom he led unresistingly towards his new 
comrade. 

“Thank ’im—he made it possible to go to your relief,” rang 
out the cheery tones of the captain’s voice, making itself heard 
above the storm. “Thank ’im.” And then—only then—did the 
parson raise his eyes. 

“ Mr. Farrant,” he said slowly, “ I recognised you in the boat.” 

The other man stared. 

“It’s th’ parson,” he cried aloud. ‘Th’ parson as wanted ter 
marry Irene, an’ wha buried th’ Remains. Us wur rude ter ye, sir ; 
an’ ye—ye’ve saved us—me !” 

Behind them was the sea, that had so nearly become Thomas 
Farrant’s grave. Between them was a deep darkness, only broken by 
the red glare of hastily improvised torches. 

And the parson lingered behind, while Thomas Farrant peered 
at him through the dimness. This man had taken Irene from him, 
and had covered him with insults. 

Yet he had helped to save him. The parson was mute beneath 
the power of diviner inspiration. He waited—he knew not wéy. 
At last Thomas Farrant broke the silence. 

**Coom hame wi’ us, mon,” he said more gently. ‘ Ye’ve saved 
us. Ye shall ha’ yer rewaird. There’s ane ’at kin thank ye mair 
nor I. Our hame’s feer. Did ye no ken it? Ay, an’ th’ lass is 
waitin’.” 

And the parson went—for his reward. 

“T’ve bin nigh onto death,” said the old man to his niece. “Us 
hev comed thro’ a deal ; an’, lass, us is fair vanquished noo. Th’ 
pairson kin read, an’ he kin pray ; but, ma certes, he’s gotten a rare 
grip o’ his ain, an’ a han’, forbye, that’s as saft as selk. I doot ye 
canna do better.” 

And this was the love-making of the parson and Irene. 

First, the shadow of death—the pain of grief—then the song of 
the lark. 

Again, a bitterness akin to death—a great soul-hunger—the war 
of the elements. 

And ¢hen—frene—peace ! 
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SENIOR WRANGLERS. 


ACAULAY’S general views on the subject of University 
honours are well known: “If a man brings away from 
Cambridge self-knowledge, accuracy of mind, and habits of strong 
intellectual exertion, he has gained more than if he had made a 
display of showy, superficial, Etonian scholarship, got three or four 
Browne’s medals, and gone forth into the world a schoolboy, and 
doomed to be a schoolboy to the last. After all, what a man does 
at Cambridge is, in itself, nothing. If he makes a poor figure in life, 
his having been Senior Wrangler or University scholar is never 
mentioned but with derision. If he makes a distinguished figure, 
his early honours merge in those of a later date. I hope I do not 
over-rate my own place in the estimation of society. Such as it is, 
I would not give a halfpenny to add to the consideration which I 
enjoy all the consideration that I should derive from having been 
Senior Wrangler. But I often regret, and even acutely, my want of 
a Senior Wrangler’s knowledge of physics and mathematics ; and I 
regret still more some habits of mind which a Senior Wrangler is 
pretty certain to possess.” Whatever the opinion of the general 
public may be, the Senior Wrangler of his year is certainly, for the 
time being, the greatest personage in the University, unless, indeed, 
in this age of athleticism, the captain of the ’Varsity boat—if success- 
ful in the great annual contest—rivals him. The proctors are, 
indeed, small in importance when compared with the gifted youth 
whose name appears first in the Mathematical Tripos ; even the 
Vice-Chancellor himself is but a dim light when beheld by the side 
of that man whose profound knowledge has enabled him to excel 
the whole alumni of the University in mathematical science. There 
is a story on record which declares that a certain Senior Wrangler, 
upon going to a theatre in London, fresh from his triumphs at 
Cambridge, imagined that the cheers which greeted Her Majesty’s 
entrance into her box were an ovation in his honour, and that, 
standing upon his seat, with his hand upon his heart, he bowed his 
thanks to the loyal and enthusiastic audience. On the whole, this 
youth, whoever he might be, was not altogether so deserving of 
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ridicule as may at firstappear. Certainly a great gun at his University, 
which was his little world, as ignorant as a child, probably, of the 
usages of society, he might well imagine that his fame had travelled 
as far as the metropolis, and that a display of enthusiasm in his 
honour was not more than his labour, industry, and talents deserved. 
The question is often asked, “What becomes of our Senior 
Wranglers?” Without attempting to throw much light upon that 
question, we may take the opportunity of glancing briefly at the 
history of some of those who came out first in the most famous of 
all competitive examinations. The first list preserved in that 
fascinating volume, the “‘ Cambridge Calendar,” is dated 1748. It 
was put forth, that is, twenty-one years after the death of Newton, 
and six years after the death of Bentley ; when, therefore, Cambridge, 
though it had produced no worthy successors to those great men, was 
still surrounded by the halo of their glory. The tripos of 1896 will 
be the 149th of the series ; and as it is the oldest of all such examina- 
tions, it has certainly been one of the most conspicuous, and has 
included a very large number of distinguished names. An institution 
which has thus developed by a kind of spontaneous and natural 
growth has always something picturesque about it ; that is pleasant 
to contemplate in a time of restless change ; and yet more, it has 
certain merits which the most ardent reformer should not altogether 
neglect. The picturesqueness will hardly be doubted. 

There could hardly be a better setting for a novel than one of 
the old colleges before the days of the first University Commission. 
The society described in the “ Mill on the Floss” had not more of 
marked idiosyncrasy, of quaint tradition worked into its very 
structure, than the old college society of half a century back. The 
novelists who have touched the subject, as Thackeray in “ Pen- 
dennis,” have for the most part spoken only of the undergraduates, 
and the undergraduate is pretty much like other young men. He 
had not been exposed to the influences of the place long enough to 
absorb its peculiar local colouring. We are thinking rather of the 
genuine don, the man who had lived for years amidst old buildings, 
on which every generation from the middle ages to the days of 
Victoria had left its mark ; who, though not bound by vows, loved 
his college as the aged monk loved his monastery ; to whom the 
college stood in place of wife and family ; who held its traditions 
sacred, and resented the alteration of its trifling customs as sacrilege ; 
who found all his social enjoyments in college feasts and orthodox 
rubbers of whist ; whose furthest rambles were daily constitutionals 
along “Senior Wrangler’s Walk,” by the side of Hobson’s Conduit, 
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or to the summit of Gogmagog Range ; who was as much at home 
in University politics and intrigues for the headship of colleges as a 
Parliamentary whip in the intricacies of political struggles ; who 
sometimes developed into a cynical old bachelor, with rather too 
keen an appreciation of his famous vintages of port, and sometimes 
became the spiritual guide of a country parish, revisiting his old 
haunts when a feast was towards, and occasionally by good luck 
reaching a kind of “Nirvaiia” in the delicious retirement of a 
Master’s lodge. The society in which such men were prominent 
figures had its failings, but there was in it plenty of real good-fellow- 
ship ; it respected talent, and had a large share of intelligence ; and, 
if the novelist might complain of the want of the feminine element, 
there were always cases pathetic enough in their way, if the pathos 
had been revealed to the portrayer of poor snuffy old Mr. Gilfil. A 
long engagement, with the pining girl in the distance, the stolid 
incumbent refusing with unreasonable obstinacy to exchange the 
vicarage for the churchyard, and the youthful lover dwindling into 
the peevish don, would suggest abundant motives for novelists in 
that vein. Weare digressing ; but the old Mathematical Tripos seemed 
to be the natural product of the old order. There was something— 
so, at least, rash reformers were inclined to whisper—arbitrary about 
the system. They sometimes ventured to doubt whether the vast 
importance attached to success in the examination was really favour- 
able to education. But such people went upon the assumption that the 
true end of a university was the improvement of the intellect ; the 
true end was that vigorous, hard-headed men should win its prizes in 
a fair field. If a contest was incidentally good in an educational 
point of view, so much the better; but this was a secondary and 
incidental matter. The primary and essential thing was to be able 
to provide an automatic test which should say distinctly that A was 
worth 1,000 marks and B worth only 975. Nothing could do this 
better than the Mathematical Tripos ; and, accordingly, the Mathe- 
matical Tripos had a kind of sacred and inviolable character. Whilst it 
flourished, Cambridge would flourish ; if it decayed, Cambridge 
would decay, and with Cambridge presumably the world. Still, we 
may ask whether experience in any degree justifies the sentiment ; 
whether the system were good or bad from an educational point of 
view ; we may ask whether it has, in fact, succeeded in bringing out 
the ablest men? The question may be best answered by applying to 
the “Cambridge Calendar” ; and we will briefly run over some of 
the facts. In the earlier lists there are not many names known to 
other than antiquaries. The first name we notice which has any 
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kind of fame is that of Dodd, of ‘Clare, who was a Wrangler or a 
“‘ Senior Optime” (the two classes are mixed in the first few lists), in 
1750. He is called in a note the author of “Thoughts in Prison,” 
which is a delicate way of hinting that he was probably the first 
Wrangler who was hanged. A little further on we find a man of 
whom a good Tory will perhaps say that he was the first who 
ought to have been hanged ; the vigorous and acute Radical, Horne 
Tooke, was a Senior Optime in 1758. In 1761 we find the first 
Senior Wrangler (Wilton) who afterwards reached the Bench. 
In 1763 there is a more characteristic name; Paley, the Senior 
Wrangler of that year, represents the very type of the clear- 
headed, vigorous north-countrymen who have won so many triumphs 
in this field. One of the moderators in this year was Watson, 
of Trinity, who had been Second Wrangler in 1759, and who 
afterwards became Bishop of Llandaff. His ‘“ Anecdotes” give one 
of the most curious pictures extant of an old-fashioned variety of 
bishop. He thought himself a most exemplary and virtuous man, 
whilst it never even occurred to him that he ought ever to go near 
his diocese. He was, however, a man of great ability, and had he 
been on the right side in politics, might not have had to complain 
that he was an instance of neglected merit—a luckless wight with 
nothing but a bishopric in Wales and a rich professorship in 
Cambridge to comfort him in a pleasant country retirement in 
Windermere. In 1771 Law, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, was 
Third Wrangler ; and in 1772 the Senior Wrangler was Pretyman, who 
had the good fortune to be the tutor of Pitt at Pembroke College, 
and who afterwards became Bishop of Winchester and biographer of 
his pupil. In 1774 the Senior Wrangler was Milner, of Queen’s, a 
name of great Cambridge celebrity, though less familiar elsewhere, 
who was at one time a tutor of Wilberforce. At Cambridge he was 
famed as a kind of local Johnson, and was for many years the ruler 
of the Conservative party. The Second Wrangler of 1776 was a man 
of very different type—the pugnacious and crotchety, versatile 
Gibbon Wakefield, scholar, theologian, and politician, who took the 
road which did not lead to preferment, and ended his days shortly 
after an imprisonment for his Radical utterances. About the same 
time we have names of a more strictly academical fame. In 1778 the 
Senior Wrangler was Farish, a well-known mathematical professor ; 
in 1783 the same place was gained by Wollaston, of scientific fame ; 
and in the previous year by Wood, whose name is most indelibly 
associated with algebra in the minds of many generations of 
Cambridge men. In the same Tripos (1782) is the great name of 
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Porson, who, however, did only enough in mathematics to qualify 
him to win the classical prize of a chancellor’s medal. There were 
some eminent students at Cambridge during the next few years, 
especially Coleridge and Wordsworth, who were both there about 
1790. But though Cambridge has been rich in poets, the poets 
have not apparently taken to the Cambridge system. In olden days, 
neither Milton nor Dryden, and neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth, 
nor Byron, nor, later on, Tennyson, appear in the honour lists. 
Wordsworth’s brother, afterwards Master of Trinity, was a Wrangler 
in 1796. In 1794 we find a familiar name ; Butler, of Sidney, after- 
wards the Head Master of Harrow, and abused as such by Byron, 
was Senior Wrangler. With the opening of the present century comes 
a remarkable series of Senior Wranglers. In 1801 the Senior Wrangler 
was Henry Martyn, the devoted missionary, whose fame in that 
respect is unique in the annals of the Tripos ; but amongst his suc- 
cessors in the honour were a number who took the more common- 
place paths to success. Kaye, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, was 
Senior Wrangler in 1804 ; Turton, afterwards Bishop of Ely, in 1805 ; 
Pollock, afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer, in 1806; 
Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale and Master of the Rolls, in 
1808 ; Alderson, afterwards a Baron of the Exchequer, father of the 
present Marchioness of Salisbury, in 1809; and Maule, afterwards a 
Judge of the Common Pleas, in 1810: Thus, of ten successive Senior 
Wranglers, four became judges, two bishops, one achieved a glory of 
a higher kind, whilst of the remaining three, one (Starkie, 1803) 
was afterwards a professor. In the next ten years we find no judges, 
but some names of scientific interest. Herschel, afterwards Sir 
John, was the Senior Wrangler of 1813; and 1816 was the famous 
year in which Whewell, the type of the true Cambridge man for many 
years, the man “whose foible was omniscience,” whom the prize- 
fighter grudged to the Church as obviously fitted for his own profes- 
sion, the Whewell in whom, in spite of certain external harshness, 
all Cambridge men had learned to take a pride, was beaten by the 
unknown Jacob. Legends long circulated to account for this defeat ; 
and it was told how Jacob had “run dark,” to use the only appro- 
priate phrase, and thrown Whewell off his guard by professing to go 
out hunting, and really alighting to read mathematics at some distant 
village. Another Senior Wrangler of high reputation at Cambridge 
was King (1819), afterwards President of Queen’s College. In 1823 
we come to Airy, afterwards Astronomer Royal, and in 1825 to 
Professor Challis. In 1827 the famous mathematician, De Morgan, 
succeeded only in reaching the fourth place. The Senior Wrangler 
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of 1828 was Perry, afterwards Bishop of Melbourne. In 1829 the 
Senior Wrangler was Philpott, the late Bishop of Worcester, and the 
second was Cavendish, the late Duke of Devonshire. No member 
of the peerage, it seems, has ever taken such a degree until the 
present Lord Rayleigh was Senior Wrangler in 1865. In 1836 the 
second place was taken by Bishop Colenso, and in 1840 by Harvey 
Goodwin, the late Bishop of Carlisle. The following years were 
remarkable for Senior Wranglers of scientific eminence. In 1841 the 
Senior Wrangler was Stokes, in 1842 Cayley, and in 1843 Adams ; all 
of whom were afterwards mathematical professors at Cambridge. In 
1845 Sir W. Thomson was Second Wrangler ; the Senior Wrangler of 
1848 was Todhunter, the author of many well-known treatises, and 
of 1853 Professor Tait. Routh, most famous of coaches, was senior 
in 1854, while Lord Justice Rigby was second in 1856. In 1857 
Finch, afterwards Inspector of Schools, was senior, whilst Sir John 
Gorst was third. In 1859 Wilson, Archdeacon of Manchester, and 
formerly Head-master of Clifton College, was senior ; in 1860 Mr. 
Justice Stirling ; and in 1863 Mr. Justice Romer. In 1865 Lord 
Rayleigh was senior, while Professor Marshall, of political economy 
fame, was second. In 1867 Professor Clifford was senior, and in 
1869 Mr. Moulton, the eminent Q.C. And here we pause ; for we 
are getting amongst the present generation, and therefore amongst 
men whose reputation may not yet correspond to their best 
achievements. 

The list, as we have hastily run through it, certainly seems to 
suggest one conclusion. There can be no doubt that great intellectual 
vigour has always been a necessary condition of success in these 
Triposes. No one can be a very high Wrangler without possessing 
rare mental qualifications. But it would appear at first sight that 
the kind of ability has changed, and that, whilst the Senior Wranglers 
of earlier years were men who satisfied Johnson’s definition of 
genius—men, that is, of great general power applied to a particular 
pursuit—the later Senior Wranglers have been more commonly men 
of more specific taste for mathematical inquiry. The Senior 
Wrangler used to aim at the Bench ; he is now more qualified for 
the professor’s chair. Some obvious considerations may account 
for this. The recent development of our educational system has 
enormously increased the inducements to some sort of professional 
career. The Senior Wrangler is very often a poor man who has to 
make a living by his brains. His degree is, in fact, a certificate 
which will entitle him to preference if he chooses to become a 
candidate for a professorship. It is, on the other hand, a very 
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slight advantage if he chooses to go to the Bar. It gains for him, 
at most, a prize fellowship, which may help to carry him through his 
early struggles. The year 1890 witnessed a phenomenon hitherto 
unknown in the annals of the Mathematical Tripos. After the list of 
Wranglers and Optimes had been read out, came the list of women 
who had qualified, the first being Philippa Garrett Fawcett, daughter 
of the late Professor Fawcett, who was declared above the Senior 
Wrangler. Do all you can to exclude “cram,” the man who has a 
docile mind, who is capable of becoming (as Carlyle informs us) a 
passive bucket to be pumped into, will always have a chance of 
comparing favourably with the genius who is content to be wayward 
and eccentric. Your poet is apt to dream when he ought (“ ought” 
being used in the examiner’s sense) to be learning. Your mathe- 
matician of genius will be trying problems of his own invention 
instead of plodding along the track ; and your aspiring politician 
will be spouting nonsense at the Union, often, we may add in a 
whisper, to his own advantage. University distinctions are attain- 
able by the same qualities which lead to eminence in after-life, and 
therefore obtained for the most part by the man of genius, if he 


cares to obtain them. 
CHARLES G. NUTTALL, 





IN SPANISH GIPSYRIES. 


EORGE BORROW’ fascinating monograph, “The Gipsies of 
Spain,” had always been my favourite book, and when I crossed 
the Pyrenees for the first time, partly on business, partly on pleasure 
bent, I decided to spend at least the major part of my leisure in 
covering the same ground. An additional reason for selecting Gipsy- 
dom for my speciality was the influence which I knew it exercised on 
the Spanish language and national character. As a student of 
modern Spanish through the medium of its novels, I knew that the 
most characteristic feature of it was the slang with which it was satu- 
rated, and that this slang was practically entirely of gipsy origin. In 
this respect Spanish stands alone. The other European argots show 
no special partiality for importing gipsy vocables. In Spain the 
man who knows something of gipsy will be looked up to in what- 
ever class of society he penetrates. The intending tourist will do 
well to bear this in mind. Often there is some expression which for 
the moment dominates popular taste and serves as a universal pass- 
key. Such aword was “ dardian,” which in my time had just become 
the vogue, and the mere use of which was equivalent to the “ Open 
Sesame ” of the Arabian Nights. Armed with that word alone, the 
traveller was safer than with revolver and knife, and might fear- 
lessly expose himself in any company. Its action in opening all 
doors and dispelling suspicion was as immediate and potent as that 
of the “ Dead Man’s Hand” in the Ingoldsby Legends. What I did 
with its aid I intend to set down in the following lines as nearly as 
memory and what notes I have preserved of a very interesting journey 
will permit me. 

The gipsies of Madrid, as Borrow tells us, are a negligeable 
quantity, and principally affect the street called Lavapies, whither I 
accordingly turned my steps. I must confess that my explorations 
commenced here with something very like a “frost.” The gipsies 
kept out of sight, while watchful policemen, who in this quarter 
always perambulate in pairs, shadowed my movements with such 
evident suspicion that I thought discretion the better part of valour, 
and removed myself. I did not know that, a little later, in Seville, I 
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should actually come into collision with the authorities over this same 
propensity of mine for slumming. But of that more anon. In 
Madrid I was forced to confine my observations to the so-called 
Jtamenco cafés. In Spain everything is flamenco that has any con- 
nection (real or supposed) with the gipsies. The opposite to 
flamenco is gachonal, corresponding to the “ gorgious ” (belonging to a 
Gorgio, or gentile) of English gipsy literature. What I was in search 
of was the flamenco song and dance. I was sleeping with a friend, 
who had a little suite of rooms at the top of a house in the Aduana. 
Our life was a very regular one. Every morning, early, the maid brought 
to our door two tiny cups of chocolate, made in Spanish fashion, 
as thick as possible. Every evening, late, we would return from making 
the round of the /Zamenco concerts, where we had sat for hours in the 
hope of seeing a quarrel and getting an object lesson in the use of 
the knife. Arriving at our front door, we had to whistle for the 
night-watchman, who keeps in a bunch at his girdle all the keys of 
the street, without which we could not get in. This guardian of the 
peace, with his halberd and lantern, is practically the same as the old 
English Charley. As for the famenco coffee-houses, they are a kind 
of minor music-halls, where, on a raised platform, while the customers 
were consuming light refreshments, the gipsy band performed and 
the gipsy girls sang and danced in that Oriental manner which 
reminds one irresistibly of the nautch. Between the dances the girls 
strolled in and out among the audience, selling paper-covered novels, 
presumably for their own benefit. One I bought was called “La 
Casamentera”—The Matchmaker. As I have already hinted, these 
are places where jealousies are quickly kindled, and as quickly settled by 
the method of arbitration of which one reads so frequently in Spanish 
newspapers. The survival of the fittest, in the shape of the first man 
who gets in with his knife, is as much a scientific certainty as that of 
the spryest with his shooting-iron in a Western mining camp. I 
bought one of these same knives in Madrid. It was a murderous 
triangular blade,with engraved on it the three words mujer, vino, toros 
—women, wine, and bulls—the trinity most worshipped in modern 
Spain. This was my only preparation for the Andalusian trip which 
was the next item on my programme. 

On the Sunday, after a visit to the bull ring, I just managed to 
catch the evening train. I travelled third class, with an eye to getting 
local colour, and I got it. A girl on one side of me fell asleep with 
her head on my lap, and my gallant acceptance of this situation sent 
me up in the estimation of my fellow-travellers. My other neigh- 
bour, a soldier, rolled me a cigarette, and entered into a long 
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discussion as to the relative bravery of the infantry of England and. 
those of his own nation. I wore a Basque cap, which is like a Scotch 
bonnet, only with a little tail in the middle instead of a tuft. This 
head-gear caused me to be taken for a native of one of the three 
Basque provinces, a soft impeachment which I took care to live up 
to. The Basque language is well known to be the only one the devil 
never learned. He tried for seven years, and only mastered three 
words. Modesty forbids my boasting that I did any better than my 
fellow-student. But I had at any rate got by heart one phrase, which 
served me in good stead in my assumed 7é&, and that was the Basque 
for “Thank you” (“ Zusguerric asco”). The train proceeded at a 
snail’s pace, and, recking little of time-tables, stopped what seemed to 
me, unaccustomed, an eternity at every little station.. I was dreamily 
meditating whether my copy of Z## Bits would secure the payment 
of a hundred pounds to my relatives if I died of old age before 
disembarking from the train, when at last we came in sight of the 
palm-trees of Cordova. 

Were I a romanticist, I should here indulge in copious extracts 
from guide-books in praise of this ancient capital of the Moors. As 
a realist, I am bound to admit that my remembrance of it is chiefly 
that of a place where I was swindled out of a five-franc piece in 
changing a sovereign. The perpetrator of this scandalous breach of 
international law added insult to injury by slangily alluding to the 
coin as a machacante. The only gipsies I saw at Cordova were the 
swarthy fellows who seized hold of the alighting passengers with loud 
shouts of “ Al Catedral ! Al Catedral!” To the Cathedral I certainly 
wished to go, and the gipsies were not then considered dangerous. 
The attempt on the life of Doctor Middleton by a gipsy guide was 
still in the future. Nevertheless, disdaining all proffered services, I 
struck fearlessly into the maze of narrow lanes for which Cordova is 
celebrated. These alleys are so phenomenally strait that there is only 
room for one vehicle to pass through them at a time, and even for 
that a groove has to be cut in each side of the street to take the 
projecting ends of the axles. To prevent collision in these narrow 
ways they are inscribed alternately “ Zntrada de carruajes” and 
“ Salida de carruajes,” equivalent to our “In” and “Out.” After 
many devious windings, I found myself in the famous Mosque of 
Cordova. Lost in a veritable forest of a thousand columns, I could 
not help thinking of another mosque I had also seen, as different 
from the present one as chalk from cheese, as much a pigmy as this 
was a giant, and as unknown as this was known throughout the 
world. The mosque I refer to is that dear, delightful, bijou octagon 
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which, hidden in an out-of-the-way corner of Buda, flaunts its 
crescent emblem in the teeth of Christendom. Covering the remains 
of a Turkish monk, or sanéon, it remains a monument of the 
Mahommedan rule in Hungary, as that of Cordova commemorates 
that rule in Spain. A card-basket, with but a beggarly account of 
pasteboards, shows how much it is out of the regular tourist track. 
I myself had a hard job to find it. But from time to time the banks 
of the Danube are visited by some black-faced, white-robed devotee, 
who has made a pilgrimage from farthest Asia or darkest Africa to 
kneel at the shrine of Sheikh Gul Baba. 

Changing trains at Bobadilla, I made a good friend in the new 
guard. He smiled at my enthusiasm for the mosque at Cordova, 
which he disdainfully characterised as chico, but he was moved by my 
gipsy lore, and promised that if I put up at his house, one of his 
boys should guide me about Granada. It appeared that he was pro- 
prietor of an hotel, and I readily assented to his suggestion, as I had 
formed no engagements, and wanted nothing better than to go to an 
entirely unsophisticated native hostelry. Arrived at the terminus, I 
committed myself, not without misgivings, to as ancient and ram- 
shackle a shandridan as it has ever been my lot to see. It was com- 
posed of any number of assorted fragments, no two of which, 
apparently, had originally belonged together, but which were for the 
present purpose hitched into an inharmonious whole with bits of 
rope. The effect on the infamous road we travelled was a com- 
bination of the switchback railway and “ razzle-dazzle,” performed 
to the music of a policeman’s rattle. At last we reached the Oriental. 
Jimenez (my landlord) introduced me to his family, and pointed out 
that the maid-servant was a gipsy. The next day I was to make the 
acquaintance of Mariano Hernandez, Lord and Ear! of Little Egypt, 
or, in plain English, King of the Gipsies of the Alpujarras. 

I was soon on excellent terms with all in the hotel. The fact that 
I was a vegetarian, here as elsewhere in Spain, was rather to my 
advantage than otherwise, as my scruples were attributed to religion. 
I have found since that my Chinese friends in the London opium 
dens arrived independently at the same conclusion. I did not dis- 
abuse Jimenez of this notion, nor of another equally inexplicable 
and still more flattering to me. They had made up their minds that 
I was a medical student, and I had to be upon my best manners to 
keep up the part. Antonio, who was to be my guide, philosopher, 
and friend, was barely out of his school-days, and none the less 
virtuous or interesting for that. He entered into all my projects with 
amazing enthusiasm, and enough pantomime to stock a fashionable 
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elocutionist for a year. He had one gesture which served as what 
a Wagnerian would call a Zeit motif for the Gipsy King. Whenever 
he mentioned that august personage—which he never did without due 
respect—he threw up his arm over his head to indicate the abnormal 
height of His Majesty’s hat. This, it seemed, had become proverbial 
n Granada, and was accepted as the visible insignia of his royalty. 
I first saw the gipsy quarter from one of the towers of the Alhambra. 
This was before the great fire. “ Barrio de los gitanos,” said my 
guide. Leaving the fairy palace, we found the Gipsy King at the gate 
which bears the sculptures of the hand and key. Legend tells that 
when the hand upon the outer arch reaches forth and grasps the key 
upon the inner arch, the spell which keeps the Alhambra standing 
will be broken, and it will make itself air and vanish. At this most 
famous of all gates the king appears to station himself daily, in the 
hopes of attracting the attention of visitors by his strange attire, 
which is that known to the frequenters of fancy dress balls as the 
Spanish Muleteer. Its most prominent feature is the already 
mentioned hat of velvet, the high peaked shape known in Spanish 
as calanes, and which gives the wearer the aspect of being a per- 
ambulating church and steeple. However, the nearer the church the 
farther from heaven ; and I more than suspect Mariano Hernandez 
was decidedly wanting in the odour of sanctity. He professes to earna 
livelihood by the sale of his photos; but it must be almost as precarious 
as the trade of making hot cross buns. My object being to penetrate 
the underground kingdom of which (presumably by the right of the 
strongest) he is ruler, I had to make a rather extended bargain. He was 
taken aback when I addressed him with “ Zaches chibeses.” The fact 
that I knew something of his secret language doubtless influenced 
him in closing at fifteen francs as full payment for all he could show 
me in his dominions. Antonio, who was evidently impressed with 
this negotiation in what he had been taught to consider a polite 
tongue, gave me to understand that the fee was exceptionally low. 
Nor can there be any doubt that Hernandez amply fulfilled his part 
of the contract. A more interesting day I never spent than in his 
company. ‘The gipsies of Granada live in a series of mountain 
caves. The skirts of the Alpujarras are literally honeycombed with 
them. They communicate with one another by giddy footpaths, and 
are partly veiled from eyes profane by pieces of old carpet that hang 
over their mouths, and by masses of prickly pear. Below runs the river 
Darro. Inside, we seem to have returned to the life of the cave men. 
The first thing the king does is to strip off his regal robes, which he 


frankly confesses are only donned to impress the rank outsider. In 
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his working clothes this really fine specimen of the gipsy race looks 

less of a popinjay than most monarchs, but perhaps none the less 
royal. His power over his subjects is undoubted, and his vocabulary 
is larger and more refined. A bottle of Valdepejfias is emptied amid 
desultory conversation on what George Borrow would call the affairs 
of Egypt. I see the gipsy smiths at work, buried in the bowels of 
the earth, somewhat suggestive of Vulcan in Mount Etna. Gipsy 
music is played, gipsy songs are sung, and at last the floor (if so it 
may be called) is cleared for a gipsy dance. It is such as, perhaps, 
can no longer be seen anywhere else in Europe. I had come sixteen 
hundred miles for it. I was prepared for something curious in every 
sense of the word, including that of the second-hand bookseller. I 
found it was just as well I had left at home that estimable but hardly 
Jin de sitcle lady, Mrs. Grundy, whom on all my other trips I had 
made my travelling-companion. It was a bacchanalian, saturnalian 
orgie. The accompaniment was as primitive as the performance. 
Guitars there were, but they must be regarded as a concession to 
the civilisation represented by myself. The really appropriate music 
to the show was supplied by clack of castanets and clap of hands. 
The saying that variety is charming is all humbug. Nothing more 
exciting can be imagined than the dull monotony of this eternal 
clack, clack, clack, clap, clap, clap, threaded upon an endless chant 
which only at intervals breaks out into a stentorian chorus of Of! 
The correct spelling, I suppose, is Ho/a! but these gipsies call it 
Ole! The drone of hand-clap and castanet, the varied phantasma- 
goria of a dance which mocked in turn every phase of human passion, 
the Asiatic faces and still more weird mixed jargon of Asia and 
Europe, the sense of being entombed in broad day, and the half- 
light made darker by the reflection of distant forge-fires, all this, and 
the feeling that one was assisting at some mystery of Troglodytes, 
gave the scene a hundred charms for one fresh from a nation of 
shopkeepers. It simply beggars description. An artist might have 
done some justice to it, and I need hardly say that these gipsies are 
in great demand as models. The king himself boasts of having sat 
for the immortal Fortuny. 

A word is due here to my little guide, Antonio, the son of my 
landlord. Ever since he had heard me address the king in Romany, 
he had viewed me with an amusing increase of awe and interest. After 
we left the caves, he remained silent for a time, as if excogitating 
some novel and additional amusement adapted to my foreign 
capabilities of enjoyment. At last he had evidently hit it. A 

brilliant idea had struck him. A triumphant smile irradiated his 
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brown face. He stopped me in the road by catching hold of my 
arm : “ Quite ver los locos?” he said, with the air of one playing a 
trump card. I was somewhat hard put to it to comprehend his 
Andalusian fafois, but I knew by this time that “ Quite?” was a 
contraction for “‘ Quiere Usted?” He therefore meant “ Would you 
like to see ”—something or other, which was represented by a word I 
had never heard before. I told him so. He repeated the sentence 
several times with increasing force, till he had gathered quite a small 
crowd around us, but from which no help came to enlighten me. I 
was still in darkness as to the nature of the dainty dish he was 
offering me. “Is it Moorish?” I asked at length, having found by 
experience that in Southern Spain every object of interest, in or out 
of the guide-books, comes under this head. To my surprise a broad 
grin irradiated the face of my boy companion, and some of the by- 
standers laughed outright. I felt that I had hit the wrong nail on 
the head and damaged my knuckles badly with the hammer. It was 
very galling for one who had just been discussing the Seven Jargons 
with a past master to be now floored in a missing word competition. 
I was reduced to the humiliating necessity of requesting the evidently 
well-intentioned youth to explain himself in pantomime. But this 
left me worse off than before. The antics that boy indulged in 
would have doubled the record grin capacity of a Cheshire cat. He 
dashed his cap upon the ground. He threw his arms and legs about, 
until it seemed as if one street would not hold him. He gave vent 
to a series of extraordinary sounds, belonging to no language with 
which I was acquainted. The crowd showed a disposition to follow 
suit, so I hastily assented to go and see the /ocos, whatever that 
might be. It was evidently something unique, and I pictured myself 
reading a paper on it before the Royal Geographical Society. I 
would write a guide to Granada, and mark my discovery with a big 
star. I noticed that the crowd fell off as we proceeded. At last we 
arrived at a large building, the architecture of which rather puzzled 
me. An official appeared, who looked as if he believed in the silver 
key. After a whispered colloquy with Antonio, I presented him with 
what even Pooh Bah might have considered a suitable insult, and 
we were allowed to enter. It was the lunatic asylum. 

Poor dear Antonio! He had thought he was giving mea rare 
treat. I did not disillusion him. I did not tell him I could have 
got into such a place much easier at home. We remained the best 
of friends, and he cried when I left Granada. I cherish the hope 
that he still occasionally refers to the Jnglesito, as he always 
affectionately called me; and for my part I shall probably never 
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forget the stay in the City of the Pomegranate, which he and his 
people made so pleasant to my wandering feet. A few words on the 
subject of Seville, and I have done. 

The male population appears to the casual eye to consist chiefly 
of Morocco Jews selling Morocco slippers; the female, of gipsy 
women with rosebuds in their hair. Of course I went over the 
Government tobacco factory, a recognised show-place, and was duly 
introduced to fifteen hundred pretty gipsy girls in one room alone— 
rather an ordeal for a bashful man. The ladies, it is true, are 
mostly married, and many of them have their babies with them in 
the workroom. Yet there is a margin for flirtations, and the 
entrance of a stranger, even under the chaperonage of the stern 
matron, considerably flutters the dovecote. I have already spoken 
of the gipsy cafés chantants of Madrid. Here in Seville is the 
original and most famous of them all, and to this I next repaired. 
It is that of Silverio Franconetti, in the Rosario. It is hidden 
away in sucha manner that I failed to find it in my first search; 
but seeing the same surname at the corner of the same street over a 
tailor’s shop, I went in to make inquiries of the proprietor, who 
proved, as might have been expected, to be a connection, and 
soon put me right. The place did not open its shutters till later 
than was convenient for me to attend a regular performance, but 
there were some gipsies on the premises holding a sort of informal 
rehearsal, and at this I was allowed to be present, and enjoyed it 
far more than a cut-and-dried ordinary function. My next step 
was to the river, where I stood for some time listening to a gipsy 
guitarist. To my great delight and interest, I found that he was 
improvising, at any rate, part of what he sung. He was stone blind, 
but he had a companion, who, in the intervals of taking the hat round, 
kept a lynx eye on the surroundings, and prompted him as to what 
was going on, which the executant immediately wove into his verses. 
For instance, here is a young sailor walking with a girl on his arm, as 
young sailors often do. Quick as lightning, the guitarist has inter- 
polated into his song some witty reference to the incident, which, 
as far as I can gather, is more or less the old chestnut about the 
marino having a wife in every port. There is a shriek of delight 
from the bystanders, and the couple involved blush painfully. The 
man pays tribute to the circulating hat, and to make all sure, 
hurries the lady out of the reach of further innuendo. When I was 
tired of seeing blackmail levied in this novel manner, I pushed 
on to the Triana bridge. The gipsy girls were crossing it on 
their return home from work. The Triana is the gipsy quarter, 
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separated from the gentiles by the Guadalquivir. It is the haunt 
of all the scoundreldom of Seville, and I therefore next passed over 
the bridge and gave it a thorough tour of inspection. I am bound 
to say that the Trianeros responded most unkindly to my advances, 
and even threw stones at me. I did not retreat till I had satisfied 
myself as to the extent and character of the quarter, and then found 
it so dark that I repaired forthwith to the railway, and had something 
at the refreshment bar preparatory to starting by a midnight train. I 
noticed, without attaching any importance to it, that a pair of Civil 
Guards followed me into the same room, and sat down to their own 
supper at an adjacent table. From what happened afterwards, I am 
disposed to think this was no coincidence. I got intoa non-smoking 
compartment, on the probability of its not being likely to fill, but 
presently one other passenger turned up with a large portmanteau. 
This he placed in the rack on my side, and then left the train again. 
To my surprise he never returned, nor have I seen him since. But 
just as the train started, two others gotin. One was in plain clothes, 
the other in uniform. They greeted me in the usual manner, and 
after a few questions, one of them asked me to move my trunk. I 
immediately, and, as it happened, fortunately, told him that it was 
not mine, but the property of a gentleman who, I feared, had been left 
behind. I say fortunately, because I now found that this was a trap 
they had laid for me. The plain-clothes man struck an attitude, and 
uttered the Spanish equivalent for ‘‘ I am Hawkshaw, the detective !” 
The other announced himself as an officer of the Civil Guard, and 
opening the door, introduced into the carriage his two subordinates, 
my friends of the refreshment bar. They were armed with loaded 
guns. ‘The train, of course, was in motion, and likely to continue 
so for a considerable time. Under these unpleasant and vibratory 
circumstances, a thoroughgoing examination of me was held. There 
was a cross fire of questions and answers. My pockets were turned 
out ; my money and papers were temporarily appropriated ; my hand 
baggage was ruthlessly pulled open, and an incident occurred which 
made us all laugh, and, I am sure, created the first diversion in my 
favour. I had seen a quantity of bananas exposed for sale cheap in 
Seville, and this being my favourite fruit, I invested in a whole 
bunch. Upon the jerking open of this parcel by the officers of 
justice, the cluster came asunder, and in a second the whole air was 
thick with bananas, bananas, bananas, which flew in every direction, 
bombarded the window-panes, and for the moment completely routed 
the enemy, who did not seem to relish being under fire. But when 
the first surprise had subsided, and we all stood gazing at a floor 
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covered with tropical luxuriance, there was a simultaneous guffaw. 
Detective, lieutenant, uncivil guards, all roared ; and although the fun 
was inevery sense of the words at my expense, I thought it prudent 
to join in the chorus. The consequence was we were all like boon 
companions. The addresses of my friends in Madrid were taken, 
it is true, and the pair of Civil Guards sent off, as I thought, to 
telegraph some inquiries. But this must have been all a farce, as 
my friends have since denied that they ever heard anything of that 
night’s adventure except from me. I do not even know what I was 
suspected of, as the men who had arrested me would not tell; but I 
have no doubt it originated in my slumming expedition to the Triana. 
The upshot was that, after the subordinates had come back and re- 
ported, as I imagined at the time, the result of their inquiries, I was 
at once set free, and after returning my money and papers, and 
assisting me to repack my impedimenta, the whole party left me 
with the best wishes imaginable. I now look back on that unre- 
hearsed effect as an excellent joke, which I would not have missed 
for the world ; and it may form a fitting conclusion to this more or 
less truthful record of my explorations in the Gipsyries of Spain. 


JAMES PLATT. 





THE CREDULOUS SIDE OF THE 
RAILWAY MANIA. 


HE most tantalising literature to a starving man is the daily 
report of the money market. He reads, to his surprise, that 
gold is cheap ; yet he does not possess the price ofa dinner. But 
in poverty and hunger he has one consolation that possibly accounts 
for his tenacious clinging to life. His prospects may improve with 
industry, or at the whim of Fortuna, the blindfold goddess of riches ; 
and even if the worst fate comes, he has absolutely nothing to lose. 
In that respect, especially if he be something of a philosopher, after 
the fashion of Oliver Goldsmith’s “‘ Citizen of the World,” he is in a 
more secure and enviable position than Midas—the modern Midas, 
who obtains comparatively little increment from his earned or 
inherited wealth, and occasionally disclosing the ass’s ears of the 
classical legend, flings his gold into the abyss of reckless speculation. 
The capitalist, though the Socialist envies him, and yearns for a 
share, a large share, of his lucre, is rather to be pitied at the present 
moment. He has studied the gospel of finance. He knows that a 
low bank rate indicates prosperous trade and plentiful money ; but 
he is at his wit’s end to find safe investment. Like the unworked 
horse in the stable, his capital is “eating its head off” in the bank. 
The thought of the shining heap in safe or guarded cellar gives him 
no satisfaction. The goid is idle when it should be yielding four, 
five, or six per cent. Becoming eager for profit or dividend, or 
deceived by “bull” operator on ’Change, Midas, big or little, moves 
his capital into high-priced railway stock, or cycle boom, or boastful 
“‘ limited.” To his dismay he discovers that his own transaction 
has created an unprecedented quotation, or that the “limited” in 
which he had such confidence is built, like the house in the parable, 
on the sand. The slump comes, and he is filled with remorse at 
his foily. 
We have authoritative warrant for the fact that money is the root 
of all evil ; but in a civilised community it is useful for marketing. 
Shrewdly spent, it is capable of affording much happiness, and no 
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sensible man squanders it. Inasmuch as there is an unmistakable 
tendency to leap just now into several financial pitfalls, it may be 
worth while, as a wholesome warning, to recall the loss and misery 
that resulted from the railway mania of half a century ago. 

At that time bullion, as now, was piled high in the Bank of 
England, and the rate of interest was very low. Home railways, 
which had proved a profitable investment, became the arena of frantic 
speculation. Much nonsense was written as to their dividend-yield- 
ing capacity. They were infallibly to become “the permanent 
deposit of all the surplus wealth of the country.” Credulous people 
believed the fiction. There was only one road to affluence—the 
railway track. 

In 1836 investors were hoodwinked by this story. Railway 
streets, with carriages overhead and passengers beneath, were pro- 
phesied in London. At Greenwich there was a proposal to tunnel 
the park and adorn the line with marble arches. In the country 
trains were to run with atmospheric pressure as a motive power, or to 
be driven before the wind with sails. One genius was prepared, with 
the help of rockets, to impel the locomotive at the rate of 100 miles 
an hour. The possibilities of railway progress and profit were 
illimitable on paper, and on the glib tongue of promoter and 
operator ; thousands of folk risked their money ; the inevitable crash 
followed, and many were crippled. 

The sharp lesson was, however, soon forgotten. In 1845--6 the 
fever of railway speculation throbbed worse than ever. In September 
1845 no fewer than 470 new lines had been registered ; and the 
crowd, surging with avarice, bought and sold shares madly. Pro- 
moters, surveyors, engineers, barristers, printers, and newspaper 
proprietors raked in the shekels. Nearly £100,000 per week was 
paid in advertisements alone. The lordly-name-on-prospectus 
dodge was worked without conscience, and deception took advan- 
tage of greed. 

No man was too poor to hold stock. No man was too rich to 
plunge on big lots and imperil his all. The itinerant hawker, foot- 
man, artisan, clerk, banker, physician, clergyman, member of Parlia- 
ment, and peer, haunted broker and watched the market, like cats on 
the spring, for gain by purchase, sale, or chicanery. The obscure 
became rich, and were courted. Thackeray’s amusing sketch of 
“ Jeames De La Pluche” gives a vivid picture of the strange social 
upheaval. “You should see,” smugly remarks Jeames, the flunky, 
and lucky possessor of £30,000 by railway speculation, “ how polite 
they har at my bankers’ now—Sir Paul Pump Aldgate & Company. 
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They bow me out of the back parlour as if I was a Nybobb. Every- 
body says I’m worth half a millium. The number of lines they’re 
putting me on is inkumseavable. I’ve put Fitzwarren, my man, upon 
several. Reginald Fitzwarren, Esq., looks splendid in a prospectus ; 
and the raskle owns that he has made twothowsnd.” The whimsical 
burlesque was not pure imagery. Lord Clanricarde stated in the 
House of Lords in 1845 that Charles Guernsey, a charwoman’s son, 
employed as a clerk in a broker’s office at 12s. a week, had his name 
down as a subscriber for shares in the London and York line for 
£52,000. 

In these democratic days singular men aspire to, and sometimes 
obtain, lucrative positions as directors; but the railway mania fostered 
the growth of more remarkable guinea-pigs, judging from the follow- 
ing letter, which is given by Mr. Evans in his account of “The Com- 
mercial Crisis ” : 

Dear Sir,—Do you want a director on your railway ? as I have lately been 
dealing rather extensively in such commodities, and am a director of the ——, 
advertised in the and other papers. I am also a director of a Jamaica line 
advertised next week and as J find railways are more profitable than the law, I 
have cut the latter, Ifyou_can put my name down as a director, I shall be obliged. 
—Yours faithfully, 


P.S.—As I am intimate with several leading and influential directors, I might 
bring some with me if possible. 


Directors were plentiful as locusts in the tropics, and in many 
cases not unlike these pests in character. The frenzy of speculation 
spread not only through London, but to Manchester, Liverpool, 
Leeds, and in fact to the most remote hamlet in the country. Leeds 
is a city of many trades and assiduous effort, and has the Yorkshire 
reputation of knowing how many shillings there are in a sovereign ; 
but the money-making excitement of 1845 was too irresistible for 
the prudence of its people. In “ Annals of Our Time,” August 2, 
in that year, it is set forth: “Such is the desperate eagerness for 
gambling in shares at Leeds that the police have to be employed to 
keep the streets clear leading to the Stock Exchange. The chairman, 
at a meeting of stockbrokers called for the purpose, referred to the 
alarming spirit of reckless speculation now going on, and warned 
them of the disastrous consequences. It was said to be not an 
uncommon thing for one hundred thousand shares to be sold in one 
day in Leeds.” 

England had all the characteristics and some of the practices of 
a gambling hell. Mr. Glyn, the banker, foreseeing the drift of and 
only possible sequel to this insane grab at wealth, urgently pointed 
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out that “ Railway property, as property, was in great danger.” The 
rush for gold menaced every dond fide railway undertaking. Lord 
Brougham warned the public of the financial peril. Colonel Sibthorp 
boldly asserted that “next to a civil war railways were the greatest 
curse to the country, and had dried up a thousand sources of labour, 
profit, wealth, and comfort.” But no heed was given to these 
croakers. Like earlier prophets, they cried in the wilderness. The 
frantic throngs struggling at stock exchange doors scarcely heard 
these warning voices, and scoffed at the writing on the wall. So far 
as railways were concerned, “ AZene, mene, tehel upharsin” had no 
significance. 

In the autumn of 1845 the companies registered numbered 1,428, 
with an estimated capital of £700,000,000. No fewer than 440 
Bills were passed, authorising the construction of 9,000 miles of line, 
and the raising of new capital to the amount of £180,000,000, 
Nearly 500 projects had been weighed in the balance, gained the 
confidence of the public, and had not been found wanting. 

To the impetuous and sanguine the country was a Garden of 
Eden bearing golden fruit which simply required plucking. Mr. John 
Francis, in his interesting “ History of the English Railway,” says : 
“The subtle poison of avarice diffused itself through every class. It 
infected alike the courtly and exclusive occupant of the halls of the 
great, and the homely inmate of the humble cottage. Duchesses 
were even known to soil their fingers with scrip, and old maids to 
inquire with trembling eagerness the price of stocks. Young ladies 
deserted the marriage list for the share list, and startled their lovers 
with questions respecting the operations of ‘bulls’ and ‘bears.’ The 
man of fashion was seen more frequently at his broker’s than at his 
club. The man of trade left his business to look after his shares ; 
and in return both his shares and his business left him.” At first, 
however, there was remarkable prosperity, and money chinked in 
pockets that had been hithertoempty. Scoundrels throve, indifferent 
to the wavering protest and feeble safeguard of Parliament. Trickery 
assumed the dignity of a fine art. 

George Stephenson, the unostentatious, observant originator of 
the railway system, kept out of the vortex, refraining from speculation, 
and quietly holding his shares. George Hudson, springing over the 
linendraper’s counter at York into the position of railway dictator, 
stirred the swirling eddy, or moved proudly on the breast of the 
speculative torrent. This uncouth man, “ with his harsh-looking face, 
bordered with scanty grey hair and lit with keen grey eyes, with his 
quick but thick utterance and brusque, imperious manner,” dominated 
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the railway world. His busy brain teemed with daring schemes, and 
many of these he carried out with the indomitable will of the autocrat. 
He controlled one thousand miles of railway ; his touch turned 
everything into gold; he had vast influence in Parliament and in 
committee-room ; he was the friend of statesmen and princes ; and he 
bowed the Queen to her carriage. 

“All went merrily as the marriage bell” till the middle of 
October, when the Bank of England raised the rate of interest. 
The old axiom that a high bank rate means tight money and 
threatening financial embarrassment again proved true. The price 
of railway stock fell suddenly. Public confidence was shaken. There 
was a general stampede to sell. A panic followed, and ruin and 
poverty stalked into thousands of homes. The land was sprinkled 
with bankrupts. Some defaulters took desperate refuge in suicide ; 
others fled, chuckling at the havoc they had wrought. George 
Hudson’s rise was meteoric. His fall was dramatic. He denied 
that he had taken advantage of his position and knowledge to go 
into the stock market for his own benefit, and friendly critics 
mentioned his good deeds, and asserted that his conduct compared 
favourably with the morality of the time ; but many people were of 
Carlyle’s opinion that he was “a big swollen gambler,” and he was 
dethroned, and died in obscurity. 

The financial heart of England is stronger to-day than it was 
fifty years back, and such a grievous panic as the railway mania 
brought in its train is not likely to occur in this century, unless 
we become involved in a European war ; still it is well to bear in 
mind that the high prices that now obtain must soon climb to their 
zenith. South-Western stock at considerably over £200 per £100 
share, and North-Western ordinary at nearly the same figure, are 
notable for record quotations. Midland stock, selling three years 
ago at £148, lately mounted to an almost prohibitive Stock Exchange 
value. Many other investments in this era of cheap money have 
been snatched at fancy prices, with the prospect of only a very 
narrow return. Probably the high-water mark of quotations will be 
reached within the next few weeks. If labour troubles arise, the 
outlook for holders of high-priced stock will be at least unpleasant 
and disquieting. Let us, however, hope for better things. 


JOHN PENDLETON. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


ITHOUT posing as champions of a bygone age, we do well, 
occasionally, to stand a little aside from the hurry and 
turmoil of the present day, to mark the flight of time and the 
changes, for better or worse, which a century of progress has pro- 
duced in the social state of the country. So rapid is the march of 
events, that it is only by fixing the attention upon some prominent 
landmark of the past that the mind can fully realise the stupendous 
changes which, even within living memory, have passed over the 
social and economic conditions of English life. 

An opportunity is afforded us of contrasting the past with the 
present, and of comparing, from contemporary records, certain of 
these conditions of life in the eighteenth century with those of to-day, 
in the pages of an English Atlas, published “as the Act directs” 
on August 1, 1787. 

The Atlas consists of fifty-two engraved county maps of England 
and Wales, and, interleaved with these maps, a letterpress description 
of each, compiled, as the preface informs us, from the notes of a 
personage “of too much eminence to be mentioned on so slight an 
occasion.” ‘His own extensive researches into the topography of 
the island furnished him with many of the particulars, and the sum- 
mer tours which he made supplied him with many more, and to these 
he was constantly adding from the information of such persons on 
whose taste and judgment he could best depend.” 

We are thus enabled to draw, with sufficient accuracy, from the 
personal observations of the exalted personage, a picture of the 
country as it appeared at this most interesting point and period of 
time. 

The year 1787, in which the Atlas was produced, undoubtedly 
marks an epoch in the history of the British race. The nation stood, 
as it were, on the threshold of a new era. Then were sown, in fruit- 
ful soil, many seeds of momentous issue, bearing in their fruition the 
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destinies of the empire. There was the seed, for instance, of wider 
colonial enterprise and extended foreign dominion, for in this very 
year the British Government, owing to the loss of the American 
colonies, and the consequent closing of his Majesty’s plantations 
there, deported the first batch of convicts to Australia, the first ship- 
load disembarking at Port Philip in January 1788, afterwards 
removing to Port Jackson, now the harbour of Sydney. The recent 
discoveries of Captain Cook in the Southern Ocean had greatly 
enlarged the geographical horizon, and had given a fresh impetus to 
the spirit of adventure. In this year Sierra Leone was acquired, and 
the first colonial bishopric founded. At this period also the Govern- 
ment turned its attention to the Cape of Good Hope, on account of 
its importance as a station on the ocean highway to the Indian 
Empire, now rapidly growing under the glorious auspices of the East 
India Company and the victories of Clive, Hastings, and Cornwallis. 
In this year the far-seeing Prime Minister, ‘the great commoner,” 
sowed the seed which in due time grew into the tree of free trade, 
by negotiating a commercial treaty with France, whereby the customs 
duties in both countries were lowered and the trade proportionately 
increased. 

But the England of this period was still a little England, recently 
shorn of her most important colonial possessions, exhausted by her 
almost superhuman efforts in a long and costly war, wherein she 
alone had opposed the world in arms, at such a sacrifice of blood 
and treasure that she was thought by many to be on the downward 
path to ruin and effacement. Little did they reck, these pessimists, 
that ere long she was to be plunged into a still deadlier struggle, 
from which she would emerge victorious, after amply vindicating her 
claim to stand in the forefront of the nations for a century of time. 

At such a moment in her history, nothing which tends to throw 
any side light upon the means which enabled her to support the 
burden of her many trials can fail to prove of interest. In ex- 
amining these records of the period we are struck, at the outset, 
with the remarkable evidence afforded of the high importance 
attached to the soil and its products. On almost every page of the 
book we are insensibly led back to the contemplation of a purely 
agricultural and pastoral land, when every village had its annual 
fair, every parish its squire, and when every county depended mainly 
for its prosperity upon tillage, pasturage, and woodcraft. These were 
the palmy days of the British farmer, who dwelt secure under the 
gis of absolute protection. For the present, at all events, the 
agriculturist was free from the incubus of foreign competition in 
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almost any shape or form, and prices ruled high. By the Corn Law of 
1773 importation of wheat was prohibited until the price touched 
forty-eight shillings per quarter, when a nominal duty of sixpence was 
imposed. In the year 1787 the average price of wheat was forty- 
two shillings and fivepence. But so abundant was the supply of 
corn that large quantities were exported to less favoured countries 
abroad. Jersey alone of all the islands had not sufficient corn for 
her inhabitants, and imported it from England, France, and Dantzic. 
From the “ Concise View of England ” which serves as an introduction 
to the Atlas we extract the following delightful picture: ‘One 
favourable year for corn is sufficient to supply three years of scarcity 
to the inhabitants ; and even at such times, when the seasons prove 
unfavourable, there is generally a sufficiency ; for after immoderate 
rains the corn sown on the hills produces great abundance, and in a 
time of the greatest drought the low and fenny parts produce most 
plentiful crops.” So prolific was the soil in certain places that, we 
are told, “ the earth about Saffron Walden, after bearing saffron for 
three years, will produce good barley for eighteen years successively 
without any manure.” What would the modern farmer say to that 
piece of agricultural extravagance ? 

So lucrative did the gentlemen who held estates in Buckingham 
find grazing that they generally kept the estates in their own hands, 
If they do so now, it would hardly be for the same reason ; but land- 
owning then was a profitable affair, and the rents of farm lands ran 
excessively high. “One single meadow called Beryfield, in the 
manor of Quarendon, near Aylesbury, was let many years ago for 
£800 per annum, and has since let for much more.” In Leicester- 
shire also, where the great black coach and dray horses were bred, 
most of the gentlemen were graziers, and it was not uncommon for 
them to rent from £500 to £2,000 a year. 

“The breeding of sheep,” we are told, “is a very principal 
article ; it is computed that there are no less than twelve millions 
of fleeces shorn annually, and that the fine English wool, next to 
that of Spain and Portugal, is the best in the known world, which, 
with the working of it, amounts to near one-fifth of the revenues of 
the whole country.” The district between the river Anker, on the 
confines of Warwickshire, and the Humber, extending over 100 
miles of country, and between the rivers Trent and Ouse, a breadth 
of over sixty miles, formed one immense sheep-walk, feeding vast 
numbers of sheep, “which are the largest mutton with which the 
London markets are supplied, and have the greatest fleeces of wool 
of any in England ; nor is the wool less fine on account of its quantity, 
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and, some few places excepted, is the largest staple in the whole 

island.” The wool of Leominster was reckoned the finest, that of 
the Isle of Wight next in quality. In Gloucestershire the number of 
sheep fed was estimated at 400,000, from the fleeces of which 
50,000 pieces of cloth were annually made. 

In many of the English counties, dairy farming was conducted 
on a large scale. Cheshire then, as now, was celebrated for its 
cheese, though much of the so-called Cheshire cheese was made in 
Staffordshire and Lancashire. “Such quantities are made of it 
that London alone is said to take annually 14,000 tons ; vast quan- 
tities are also sent to Bristol, York, Scotland, Ireland, &c.” There 
is also mention of Stilton cheese, “called the Parmesan of England.” 
It is noteworthy that even the delicacies of the day were mostly of 
home production. Amongst these, there is mention of Lemster 
or Leominster bread, and Webber ale, of Hereford. Of beverages 
small beer was the most popular, except in the Island of Guernsey, 
which, we are informed, “is full of gardens and orchards, whence 
cyder is so plentiful that the common people use it instead ‘of 
small beer, and the more wealthy drink French wines.” Devon- 
shire was noted for cider and perry ; and Herefordshire cider was 
sent to all parts of England. Of Hampshire we are told that “its 
honey, except that gathered on the heaths, bears a high price, and of 
this the inhabitants make most excellent mead and metheglin.” The 
latter was considered a wholesome liquor, and was especially 
esteemed by the people of Flint. Staffordshire produced a speciality 
in the shape of mineral water, which is thus described: “The 
country yields fire-stone, rocks of limestone, and a kind of ironstone 
as big as the crown of a hat, containing about a pint of cold, sharp, 
pleasant liquor called ‘mush,’ which the workmen are fond of.” 
British wine was not altogether unknown, for in the “healthy, pleasant 
county of Surrey, near Dorking, grows a wild black cherry, of which 
a very pleasant wine is made, little inferior to French claret.” The 
narrative adds, apparently as a rider to this, “It has been observed 
in this part of Surrey that the natives are generally of a pale com- 
plexion, resembling the people of Picardy, in France ; and that even 
the cattle are of a lighter colour than is usual in other parts of 
England.” It would be interesting to know whether a French set- 
tlement ever existed in the neighbourhood of Dorking, but this 
would hardly account for the colour of the cattle. 

Frequent allusion to fish indicates that it was considered an 
important article of diet. “In Rutland there is an abundance of 
small rivers and brooks ; and all these afford plenty of excellent fish, 
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which makes some amends for the want of sea fish, from which the 
inhabitants are in a great measure debarred by their inland situation.” 
All the tidal rivers teemed with salmon. The county of Hereford, 
however, stood facile princeps in this respect. “The salmon of this 
county are very remarkable, for in other parts of England they are 
so far out of season after spawning as to be unwholesome food till 
they have been again at sea; but here they are always found fat 
and fit for the table.” The inland streams and rivers were well 
stocked with fine “trouts” and other fish. The Eden was remarkable 
for “a small delicious fish called char.” 

In short, our Atlas makes it abundantly clear that the country was 
a grand preserve of fish, flesh, and fowl, producing, in addition, as 
much dairy produce, bread stuff, fruit, and vegetables as sufficed to 
supply the wants of the whole population, leaving a considerable 
surplus for export. 

It is estimated that three-fifths of the English population, which 
at this time numbered about seven millions, were engaged in agricui- 
tural pursuits ; but although so much of the land was devoted to 
pasturage and tillage, woodcraft was still an industry employing 
labour on a large scale. In certain districts, such as the Forest of 
Dean, there had been extensive clearing of timber; and of 
Warwickshire we read, “ The air is allowed to be very pleasant, mild 
and healthy, and more so since the woodlands have been thinned, 
and laid more open than formerly, by the great consumption 
of wood in the iron works, by means of which the woodlanders 
have been obliged to apply to tillage and pasture.” Respecting 
Hampshire we are told, “There is no county in England so well 
wooded as this, and though the vast consumption of timber at 
Portsmouth, Southampton, Redbridge, and other places since the 
Revolution, in building ships of war and smaller vessels, has con- 
sumed great quantities, yet there is no want of timber, a great deal 
being siill left growing, and in the New Forest there are oaks of 
several hundred years’ growth.” As regards the Forest of Dean, “it 
lies westward of the Severn, and was once full of oak trees, but the 
iron mines have consumed the greater part.” This was, of course, 
before the general application of coal to smelting, the neighbouring 
forests being cut down to supply fuel to the kilns. Still, large areas 
of the country were covered with well-grown timber. Great quanti- 
ties of beech were found in Buckinghamshire. Many parts of Berk- 
shire were covered with forests of oak and beech. Extensive woods 
existed in Dorsetshire. The Weald of Kent was covered with beech, 
oak, and chestnut trees, which afforded excellent timber for ship- 
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building. The growing demands of this industry, however, required 
considerable importations of oak from abroad. 

The comparatively few references to trade and manufacture go to 
prove that these industries held a position of vast inferiority as com- 
pared with the foregoing. Commercial intercourse with foreign 
countries was discouraged by the imposition of heavy customs duties, 
the false political economy of the day teaching that heavy im- 
portations from abroad would drain the country of money, and 
thereby reduce it to a state of insolvency. Consequently there was 
little stimulus to the development of mining and manufacture beyond 
the requirements of the home population. But the inventive genius 
of the time, and the improved technical methods as applied to the 
arts and sciences, had already inaugurated that great social and indus- 
trial revolution which has changed the face of the earth. In the 
engineering works of Boulton and Watt, at Soho, Birmingham, the 
steam engine was rapidly assuming its perfected form. Three years 
previously the first steam flour mill was erected at the Southwark end 
of London Bridge. In April 1785, in the face of strong opposition 
on the part of merchants and manufacturers, Cartwright’s power loom 
came into use. About the same time Arkwright’s machinery for 
spinning cotton was set up at Nottingham. From another source we 
learn that “in 1787 the cotton wool used in manufactures was valued 
at £7,500,000, and weighed 22,000,000 lbs., for the working of which 
there were in Great Britain 163 water mills, 550 mule jennies of 50 
spindles each, and 20,070 hand jennies of 80 spindles each.” The 
growth of the textile industries had already caused a flow of popula- 
tion to set in from the country to the manufacturing centres, though 
as yet to an inappreciable extent. An examination of the estimates 
of county population, as given in our Atlas, enables us to form some 
idea of the great changes that have since taken place. Excluding 
Middlesex and Yorkshire, we find that only nine counties had popu- 

lations in excess of 200,000. These were Devon (342), Somerset 
(300), Norfolk (283), Cornwall (260), Lancashire (260), Kent (220), 
Essex (208), Suffoik (206), Lincoln (202). The population of Lanca- 
shire is now fifteen times as great, three-quarters of a million of its 
inhabitants being engaged in the cotton manufacture alone ; that of 
Kent and Essex nearly four times as great ; whilst the population of 
the other counties named has barely doubled. Durham has increased 
from 96,000 to 1,024,000 ; Staffordshire, from 142,000 to 1,103,000. 
In regard to the manufactures, wool, cotton, and leather were the 
raw materials chiefly used. Essex was noted for its cloth, stuffs, and 
particularly baizes ; Northampton for serges, tammies, shalloons, boots, 
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and shoes. Somerset manufactured fine cloths, druggets, duroys, 
shalloons, cantalcons, and knit stockings; Manchester, woollen 
and cotton cloths, tickings, and cotton velvets. Middlesex, with 
its “two vast cities of London and Westminster,” was, of course, the 
leading industrial county, “there being hardly a single manufacture 
practised in Great Britain but what is also practised in this county.” 

Notes on mining are almost as brief as those on the textile 
industries, and lead to the inference that many of the chief sources of 
our present mineral supply were as yet undeveloped. ‘ With respect 
to minerals, there are copper mines in Cumberland and Somerset- 
shire ; those of iron in Sussex, Surrey, and some other counties.” 
One of these other counties was Kent; but there is no mention of 
iron in Glamorgan, Lancashire, Northumberland, or Staffordshire. 
The extensive woods on the north side of Sussex supplied fuel to the 
iron-workers, notwithstanding the outcry raised against the waste of 
wood in the smelting furnaces. The tin mines of Cornwall and the 
lead mines of Cumberland were worked to a limited extent. “ Among 
other minerals,” we are informed, “ coals ought not to be omitted.” 
Coal-mining, however, had made some progress in Northumberland. 
“The south-east part of that county abounds with pit coal, of which 
600,000 chaldrons are computed to be annually shipped for London.” 
In Durham “the inhabitants have their industry rewarded by the 
immense quantities of coal and lead found in the bowels of the 
earth.” The miners of Lancashire were especially favoured. “Of 
pit coal they have a species called cannel coal, which far exceeds all 
other, not only in making a clear fire, but by its being capable of 
being manufactured into candle-sticks, cups, snuff-boxes, standishes, 
&c., and of being polished so as to represent a beautiful black 
marble.” 

The great bar to the development of the mines and manufactures 
was the difficulty of transporting to distant markets the commodi- 
ties produced. For inland communication there were the navigable 
rivers and a system of canals originated by the first Duke of Bridge- 
water, whose enterprise in this direction gained him the title of “ The 
father of British inland navigation.” But transit was tedious, and 
intercommunication only possible in certain directions. Thus we 
read, “The navigation of the Ouse, which is continued from King’s 
Lynn, in Norfolk, to Bedford, is of the utmost importance to the 
county, as all kinds of heavy goods, particularly coals, are brought to 
Bedford and the neighbouring places at a very small expense ; but the 
navigation is very incomplete, and consequently often tedious. It 
might, however, be easily improved and extended to Newport Pagnel, 
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in Buckinghamshire.” The Bridgewater Canal system, which was 
. engineered by James Brindley, is thus described ;: “ The navigation 
made by his Grace the Duke of Bridgewater in this county (Lanca- 
shire) is highly worthy of notice ; to perfect which, without impeding 
the public roads, bridges are built over it, and where the earth has 
been raised to preserve the level, arches are formed under it ; but 
what principally strikes every beholder is a work raised near Barton 
Bridge to carry the canal over the river Mersey. This is done by 
means of three stone arches so spacious and lofty as to admit vessels 
passing through them. This inland navigation has communication 
with the rivers Mersey, Dee, Ribble, Ouse, Trent, Severn, Humber, 
Thames, Avon, &c., which navigation, including its windings, extends 
above 500 miles.” As the railway system came into existence canals 
fell into partial disuse, though there appears to be still a future in 
store for them ; witness the recent construction of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. Shareholders in this modern counterpart of an earlier 
Lancastrian enterprise must be gratified to know that while the Duke 
spent enormous sums upon his projects, he ultimately realised an 
immense fortune by them. 

To the advantages attending the introduction of canals was added 
some improvement in the condition of the highways. The turnpike 
laws were amended, and mail coaches, the invention of Palmer of 
Bristol, appeared on the road. But this was long before the days of 
MacAdam, and an average speed of five miles an hour was all that 
could be maintained even in fine weather. In the winter, long journeys 
were impossible. 

The laws of sanitation were little understood, and were almost 
entirely neglected. Health and longevity were considered to depend 
rather on the inherent qualities of the atmosphere than upon 
sanitary conditions of life. Sea-side health resorts had not yet become 
fashionable ; indeed, the air of many of the maritime counties was 
considered “aguish and unwholesome.” Many of the low-lying 
parts of the country, being imperfectly drained, were fenny and marshy, 
and therefore productive of fevers and agues. “The air of Norfolk 
near the sea coast is aguish and otherwise unsalutary.” ‘“ The marshy 
parts of Kent produce dreadful agues.” “The air of Holland,” in 
Lincolnshire, “as it is partly under water, and the rest of it moist and 
fenny, must be bad.” “In the Island of Ely the air is damp, foul, 
and unwholesome.” These were, of course, the black spots in the 
country ; but even the air of the Sussex coast was thought aguish, 
“though it has a much greater effect on strangers than on the 
natives, who are generally very healthfui.” Those who were in search 
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of health went to Hertfordshire, “where theair is very clear and salutary, 
whence it is frequently recommended by. physicians as highly con- 
ducive to health, and people have a saying that whoever buys a house 
or land in Hertfordshire pays two years’ purchase extracrdinary for 
the goodness of the air.” Hereford also had its good points, for “ the 
air in this county is healthy and delightful, whence the inhabitants 
generally live to a great age, as an instance of which it is said that a 
morris dance was performed before King James I. by ten men and 
women whose ages together made 1,000 years.” Kent is thus de- 
scribed : “ Upper or East Kent is said to be healthy, but not rich ; 
Lower Kent, or the southern parts, called also the Weald of Kent, are 
said to be rich, but not healthy ; and Middle Kent, bordering upon 
London and Surrey, is said to be both healthy and rich.” Though 
the air of Huntingdon was generally considered good, one locality 
in it was inimical to health. “In the north-east part of the 
county is a lake called Whittlesey Meer, six miles long and three 
broad : the water is clear, but in the calmest weather is subject to be 
agitated, as if by a tempest. The air of the lake is thick, foggy, and 
too often fatal to strangers who attemptto live in its neighbourhood.” 
The natives, however, experienced no inconvenience, and it is pos- 
sible that they may have circulated this evil report to prevent immi- 
gration from other counties. 

In this age medical advice was not always readily to be obtained, 
and every mistress of a household kept her store of old-fashioned 
remedies and homely specifics for bodily ailments. The following 
recipe “for all distempers of the liver and spleen” is worth repro- 
ducing, and may really prove a blessing in disguise : “ Among the 
rocks, upon some part of this coast (Pembroke), particularly near 
St. David’s, they gather in the spring a kind of alga or seaweed, 
called laver, of which they make a sort of food, called in Welsh 
thavan, and in English black butter. Having washed it clean, 
they lay it to sweat between two flat stones, then shred it small, and 
knead it well, like dough for bread, and afterwards make it up into 
great balls or rolls, which some eat raw and others fry with oatmeal 
and butter.” A more appetising dish, though one not recommended 
as a specific for the complaints alluded to, was supplied by the Isle 
of Man. “At one time of the year the island abounds with puffins. 
They breed in the holes of the rabbits, which for that time leave 
them to these strangers. The old ones leave the young ones all day, 
returning at night with their prey, on which they feed their young, 
by which means they become almost an entire lump of fat. In 
August they are hunted, and no less than five thousand of these 
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young ones are generally taken every year. Many of them are 
pickled and sent abroad as presents.” 

As a general rule, we find that the geographer describes at length 
what he assumes to be matters outside the ordinary knowledge of the 
student of the Atlas, and passes over the familiar and commonplace. 
This leaves a hiatus valde deflendus in respect to several of the 
more important centres of population, at the same time that it 
gives us some interesting notes on the outlying districts, and more 
particularly the islands. The Isle of Man, we are told, “ is divided 
into seventeen parishes, called kirks. Its division with regard to its 
civil government is into six sheedings, every one having its proper 
coroner, who is in the nature of a sheriff, is entrusted with the peace 
of his district, secures criminals, brings them to justice, &c. The 
Lord Chief Justice Coke says, ‘ Their laws are such as are scarce 
to be found anywhere else.’ The inhabitants are of the same religion 
with the people of England. The Bishop is styled Bishop of Sodor 
and Man. He has under him an Archdeacon, and the clergy are 
generally natives, none else being qualified to preach, &c., in the 
Manx language. The Bishop was formerly reckoned a baron, but 
does not sit in the House of Peers, but is allowed the highest seat in 
the Lower House of Convocation. The people are orderly, civilised, 
and courteous to strangers, and they use the Erse language, a dialect 
spoken in the Highlands of Scotland, with a mixture of some Greek, 
Latin, and Welsh words, and many of English original. Thin oat 
cakes is their common bread. . . . Its trade was very great before 
1726 ; but the late Lord Derby farming out his customs to foreigners, 
the insolence of these farmers drew on the island the resentment of 
the Government of England, who by an Act of Parliament deprived 
the inhabitants of a fair trade with this kingdom. This naturally 
introduced a clandestine commerce, which they carried on with 
England and Ireland with prodigious success, and an immense 
quantity of foreign goods was annually run into both kingdoms, till 
the Government in 1765 thought proper to put an entire stop to it 
by purchasing the island of the Duke of Athol and permitting a free 
trade with England.” £70,000 was the price paid for the sovereignty, 
but the Duke retained the patronage and was still lord of the 
manors. However, these remaining privileges were finally purchased 
for the Crown in 1826 for the sum of £416,000. 

The Isle of Wight, in like manner, was formerly a kingdom in 
itself. “It was erected into a kingdom by Henry VI., who made 
Henry de Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick and premier earl of 
England, king thereof; but afterwards reverting to the Crown 
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Edward IV. reduced it to a lordship, and made his father-in-law, 
Richard de Woodville, lord of the isle. The government is now 
always vested in some general or admiral, and under him are all the 
governors of the castles and forts in the island. In civil affairs it is 
under the county of Southampton.” 

The counties of Cheshire and Durham were also districts under 
special jurisdiction. ‘Cheshire, as well as Lancashire, has a distinct 
government, which is administered by a chamberlain, a special judge, 
called chief justice of Chester, a puisne judge, &c.” ‘ The bishopric 
of Durham received its name from its chief town, called by the 
Saxons Deorham or Dunholm, to express its situation on a hill 
surrounded by a river. On the conversion of the kingdom of the 
Northumbrians, of which this was a part, this county was bestowed 
on St. Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarn, and his successors for ever. 
This grant was ratified both by the Danes and the Normans, with 
the addition of several privileges, particularly that of being a county 
palatine, enjoying the same prerogatives within, as the King did 
without its bounds with respect to forfeitures, &c.” Thus it was a 
kind of royalty subordinate to the Crown. 

Parliamentary statistics recall the days of pocket boroughs and 
patronage, and a general condition of electional bribery and cor- 
ruption such as disgraced the country. The land-owning interest 
was paramount, and the manufacturing vote a negligible quantity. 
The baron, the squire, and the knight of the shire ruled the Parlia- 
mentary roast, and the seats seemed to be distributed entirely to 
meet their convenience. More than half the seats in the country 
were in the hands of a few patrons, who nominated whom they 
would to act as the representatives of the people. Constituencies 
of less than one hundred voters were numbered by the hundred. 
The City of London returned four members, the city of Westminster 
two, while the Isle of Wight returned six, two each for the boroughs 
of Newport, Newton, and Yarmouth. The six northern counties, 
with a population of 1,238,420, returned sixty-six members, while the 
five south-western, with a population estimated at 1,202,000, returned 
one hundred and forty members. ‘Wiltshire sends thirty-four mem- 
bers to Parliament—namely, two knights for the shire and two 
burgesses for each of the following boroughs: New Sarum, Wilton, 
Marlborough, Old Sarum, Wootton-Bassett, Luggershall, Great 
Bedwin, Cricklade, Malmesbury, Chippenham, Devizes, Calne, West- 
bury, Heytesbury, Hinton, and Downton.” Old Sarum, with its one 
farmhouse, was a by-word and reproach even among the rotten 
boroughs, while the majority of the others were numbered in the 
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same category, and were disfranchised at the passing of the Reform 
Bill. Kent returned eight barons for four Cinque Ports—Dover, 
Sandwich, Hythe, and New Romney ; Sussex a like number for 
Hastings, Winchelsea, Rye, and Seaford, which were also reckoned 
among the Cinque Ports. The title of Baron was given to the free- 
men of these ports, and they were privileged to rank as peers, in 
acknowledgment of the services rendered to the king by these towns 
in furnishing ships of war. Notwithstanding the efforts of Pitt to 
sweep away all these anomalies in the system of Parliamentary 
representation, it was not until the growth of large urban constituencies 
holding advanced democratic views that the necessary reforms could 
be accomplished. 

Such, in brief outline, is England as portrayed in our Atlas, 
Looking back upon such times, we are accustomed to vaunt the 
immense superiority of our own ; but we must not overlook the fact 
that all the blessings which we enjoy, whether of peace and pro- 
sperity, of liberty and empire, of progress in the arts and sciences, or 
of personal security, we owe to the skill, the energy, and the forti- 
tude of our ancestors, and not least of all to our predecessors of this 
age, of which a distinguished statesman has said, “It was an age 
more fruitful in great events than any other of recorded time.” 
With all the undoubted material advantages of the present, the 
changes of little more than a century have presented us with a num- 
ber of untried problems, resulting from new conditions of labour, the 
shifting of population from rural to urban districts, the depreciation 
of farm lands, the depression of agriculture, the emigration in large 
numbers of the tenant farmer class and the agricultural labourer, alien 
immigration, the congregating together in towns of dangerous bodies 
of the unemployed and criminal classes, the dependence of England 
on foreign countries for her food supply, added to the difficulty of 
safeguarding and insuring that supply in time of war. The dangers 
of the past lay chiefly in the open attacks of an external foe ; those 
of the present lie in the insidious working of the forces of disintegra- 
tion and disruption within the borders of the country ; but, these 
dangers notwithstanding, we are well assured that if the eminent 
personage whose itineraries are recorded in this volume could make 
a series of summer tours through the England of to-day, he would 
have little reason to modify the highly optimistic views which he took 
of the fertility, the resources, and the general condition of prosperity 


of these islands. 
F. OWEN WHITAKER. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


HE Channel Islands are singularly refreshing to the man who 

has got a little weary of conventional existence in England. 

I realised it during my first short prowl in Jersey, when I had done 

with the steamer, and smoked my first halfpenny cigar in the land— 

warranted by the vendor equal to anything at threepence or fourpence 

a hundred miles north of St. Helier. I passed a building inscribed 

“Ecole Ebenézer.” This provoked instant thought. So did the 

audible prattle of rather coarse French as well as English. A little 
later I entered a churchyard and read on a tombstone : 


Ici repose le corps de Betsey Nicolle. 


Heaven forbid that death in the concrete should be provocative of 
mirth. But this particular “ Betsey” had been deceased sufficiently 
long to enable me to excuse myself if I smiled upon her green 
grave. From the churchyard I strolled back to the capital. On the 
way I met an extremely dilapidated person, who asked me a question 
in French. I did not quite catch the drift of his request, and begged 
him to repeat his words. He did so; this time in excellent English. 
He wished me to aid him with a little money. Well, it does not 
matter whether I helped him or not ; but it occurred to me that so 
capable a linguist ought not to be begging his bread, especially as 
his nose was of the normal hue, and his general appearance did not 
stamp him a lover of full cups. 

My best initiative thrill came, however, from the Jersey House 
of Parliament, otherwise the States. In my accustomed haphazard 
and rather imbecile way, I followed a portly clergyman across the 
threshold of an assuming grey granite edifice in the heart of the 
town. I expected something to turn up to amuse me. But I was 
speedily informed that I had entered by the wrong door. The 
portly clergyman was a Jersey deputy—the representative ofa certain 
parish. I, as one of the public, might, if I would, be present ; but 
I must retrace my steps and enter elsewhere. I did so, and having 
ascended a number of stone steps I found myself in a small snug 
gallery with six or seven merry old men, who were listening to and 
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evidently being much entertained by the debate below them. A 
clergyman was on his feet, and he was telling his brother deputies 
something in a very forcible way. From another gallery, a con- 
tinuation of mine, at right angles to it, three small schoolboys with 
wide collars were making lively faces at the Parliamentary speaker, 
now and then intermitting to laugh cordially among themselves. 
There was a presidential throne, in which a bored elderly gentleman 
sat and yawned. And there were also about five-and-twenty or 
thirty other deputies in the chamber, on red leather seats arranged in 
the horseshoe mode, clergy and laity in nearly equal numbers, with 
some extremely picturesque bald heads and beards to contrast with the 
solid comfortable fitments of the Parliament House, from the central 
skylight of which a parti-coloured glow gleamed mildly upon the 
scene. Three reporters in other galleries sat straining their ears, 
their eyes tensely upon the orator. 

I thoroughly enjoyed half an hour in this Jersey House of 
Parliament ; it was so warm, and the exterior of the members 
appealed so vigorously to the imagination. The debate was in 
French, freely interlarded with English phrases. The French was 
not of quite the first order, and there were times when the speaker 
hesitated and looked about him pathetically, as if he yearned for a 
dictionary. But as a whole it was enough to make any average 
collection of fifty or sixty well-educated Englishmen blush for their 
ineptitude ; they could no more have kept up such a palaver for half 
an hour than they could have exchanged ten words apiece in 
Cingalese. As for the subject of the debate on this particular 
morning, it was not of national importance : something to do with 
the morals of St. Helier, I fancy, p/us sanitation. It did not engross 
all the members. The latest number of Punch passed lightly from 
hand to hand while it lasted, and the president continued to yawn. 

I lunched this day with a patch of land visible from my window, 
upon which a hundred or two of the famous Jersey cabbage stalks 
aspired towards the sky. They were not only stalks either ; but the 
size of the cabbages at the summits was so infinitesimal that one 
seemed forced to the conviction that nature meant them to be 
stalks, not cabbages. The things lolled tipsily this way and that. 
But they were worth seeing, if not worth using as walking-sticks, 
silver mounted. And in their eccentric, yet not uninspiring presence, 
I came to the conclusion that it is rather silly of these Channel 
Islanders to talk so much French at this epoch in the centuries. Of 
course, really, there is no affectation about it. In the rural parts 
you find blue-smocked persons pitchforking manure, or leading russet- 
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coloured kine, with no more English on their tongue than if they 
were peasants of Picardy. But they would soon learn better if 
their social betters set them an example. Even as it is, modern 
enlightenment in the form of more schooling than heretofore is 
inoculating the minds of the peasants’ children with English. It is 
said that the islanders would resent the uprooting of their French as 
the deprivation of a time-honoured privilege. But that seems hard 
to believe. It might be so if the people hankered after French rule 
and French ways. The truth, however, is quite otherwise. I was 
solemnly assured that a Jersey man hates the French even more than 
he hates the Guernsey folk; and a similar tale was told me in 
Guernsey. This being so, one is driven to suppose that intellectual 
sluggishness is at the root of this scandalous slight to our dear old 
English tongue ; that, in fact, the Channel Islanders find the French 
irregular verbs and idioms easier than ours. I say nothing whatever 
about accent. Generosity forbids. 

But after a few days in Jersey I grew to like its hybrid character. 
There is something piquant in the concatenation of French and 
English names over shop doors, and in the juxtaposition of such villa 
nomenclature as “ Val Plaisant” and “ Richardson Place.” It lent 
an agreeable and speculative tone to existence. Not always agree- 
able though. Ordinarily I found the Jersey watch dogs in the 
country a very fat lethargic set of quadrupeds : it was not necessary 
to address them abruptly both in French and English to soothe them. 
But on one occasion, by Rozel, a cross between a shaven poodle 
and a bull terrier (I am not romancing) pelted from a farm-yard at 
my legs with a short business-like bark. I cast an impetuous English 
word or two at the brute ; but I was late, and had not a broad-faced 
labourer rushed after the dog and vilified it as “ mauvais chien” and 
much else, I verily believe it would have tasted my blood. So too 
it was almost exciting (in the absence of other menta! stimulants) to 
guess about the mixture of French, English and local money tendered 
in change of a British sovereign or a five-pound note. I have 
received four or five different kinds of currency at once, including a 
sort of parochial bank note and the inevitable Jersey pennies. They 
even issue ecclesiastical paper, “payable by the church.” But they 
never give you Guernsey pennies ; for the very sufficient reason that 
they never take them. They would, I am sure, dearly like to declare 
them to be as base in metal as the Guernsey people are base in 
disposition. 

I was in the island in January. They told me this was quite an 
uncivil test of its quality. But I had no cause to regret so untimely 
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a visit. The skies were more often blue than clouded, and the larks 
sang above the cabbage stalks in the country as if it were April. 
The cozst hills were beginning to be bright with gorse, and countless 
villa lawns showed the “ wee crimson-tippit flower.” In truth, there 
cannot be much serious winter here, and the number of evergreen 
oaks, and other verdant shrubs, makes one unmindful of the bare 
hedges and leafless trees outside the town. It isa matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the local thermometer from November to March 
shows figures that compare very favourably with the South of France 
reports. Yet the Channel Islands seem never likely to become a 
fashionable winter resort. Five hours of the sea are about four 
hours too many to allow them a chance to hold up their heads in 
rivalry with the gay south. 

It was even relaxing in St. Helier, and I preferred in my laziness 
rather to read in the sumptuous and altogether creditable public 
library with the radiant dome, than court fatigue in the mazy bye- 
ways of the involuted little town. Here I found a diverting ancient 
in charge who persuaded me that the histories of Guernsey on the 
shelves were not worth a moment’s serious attention. The Jersey 
States are magnanimous in the respect they pay to literature. 
Annually they vote money for increasing this library, and the week 
of my visit #150 had been spent on the latest books from Pater- 
noster Row, all the best authors being, I was confidently assured, 
included on the list. The island’s regard for books was shown 
further in a very vigorous way. A certain youth was caught pocket- 
ing a volume, and the Royal Court rewarded him with twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 

But though St. Helier was not bracing, I found tonic enough in 
the air of the north coast of the island. The roads were muddy and 
worse. That, however, was to be expected. I meant to see Jersey 
en déshabillé, not crowded with tourists and excursion cars rushing 
in all directions along the quiet thoroughfares. Only the pedestrian 
can get adequately into touch with the land he visits. 

Truth to tell, the interior of the island does not enthrall. There 
are pretty little valleys, but they are not strikingly pretty. In any 
southern county of England there is abundance of rural scenery to 
beat Jersey’s. The farmsteads here are so prim and cold; solid enough 
for anything in this land of granite, but not picturesque. And the 
churches (also of granite) have no individuality, and next to no 
archzological interest. Having seen one or two of them, one has 
seen them all, and beholds the white spires of the residue without 
a quiver of respect, or even curiosity, along one’s antiquarian nerve. 
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There are, too, chapels without end, Zions, Bethels, and Ebenezers, 
as ugly, fully, as some of their brethren on the mainland. This 
love of Nonconformity in a French-speaking people is one of the 
many apparent anomalies in the island. 

Gorey, on the east coast, is Jersey’s most attractive settlement. 
There is genuine picturesqueness in the way the houses of this 
little town nestle between the small harbour and the roots of the 
abandoned old castle of Mont Orgueil. This castle is the best thing 
of its kind in the Channel Islands. Its historical flavour is suf- 
ficiently strong to pique without surfeiting, and the audacity of its 
situation on the edge of the land is good to contemplate. It 
belongs to the War Office nowadays, and is as empty asa blown 
egg. The many doors to its many rooms still bear their old 
descriptive titles ; but there is no guard in the guard-room, the stores 
are all gone from the store-room, and the chapel now never hears a 
sermon save such as its own stones preach. _I shall long remember 
with pleasure the morning I spent rambling at will about this ruined 
husk of a fortress, with the sunlight bright on its green platforms, the 
cooing of pigeons perched about its walls, the sea blue and lustrous 
throbbing at its base, with the cliffs of France shining in the distance. 
The castle warder was unwell, and could not play the part of guide. 
I would not have wished him ill, but I certainly preferred the com- 
pany of my imagination, untrammelled, to any company he (though 
ever so well informed) could have afforded me. 

On the other hand, for nature tolerably undiluted by human 
influence, give me Gréve de Lecq in the north. It is almost as far 
from St. Helier as one can go without leaving the island, and one 
passes on the way plenty of farmhouses of the most robust kind, 
with the usual medley of initials over their thresholds. There is 
something touching about this initialling custom, which hails, I 
believe, from Normandy, the home of the Jersey stock. When a 
young couple start housekeeping and begin at the very beginning by 
building a house, their combined initials are set above the chief door 
of the house. Some young folks go a tender step farther. Thus 
you may see a heart, or a couple of hearts interlaced, chiselled on 
the granite, as well as the initials. One could almost fancy, and 
hope, that this living memorial of their early passion ever before 
them (except when they come and go by the back door) helps to 
keep the affections of the Jersey husbands and wives warm and true. 
A later married couple in such a house have the option of leaving 
their mark beneath that of their predecessors. This is one of the 
few remaining old customs still respected in Jersey. I am not aware 
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that it exists at all in Guernsey. The fact of its strong survival in 
Jersey would of itself perhaps suffice for its elimination in the step- 
sister island. 

But to return to Gréve de Lecq. You attain this sequestered 
little sea cove by a deep lane between wooded and gorsey slopes that 
attain a height of about two hundred feet—no mean elevation for 
Jersey. Ata sudden turning the sea cliffs are before you and the 
sandy approach to the confined and very restricted little bay. About 
six houses (including two hotels) constitute the village. To these, 
however, must be added the barracks, in which some four score raw 
young soldiers are accommodated, and whence proceeds the sound 
of much horseplay and trumpeting early and late. 

Once upon a time Gréve de Lecq was quite important as a haven 
of the miniature kind. Government, with its singular knack of 
making mistakes, chose to construct a small breakwater here. The 
stone work was well done: the granite quarry being at the very root 
of the breakwater. But the architect, with quite extraordinary un- 
wisdom, designed the thing concavely seawards, as if to give the wild 
north-easters every possible chance of wrecking the enterprise. The 
inevitable happened ; and now you may walk half-way along the 
splendid granite pier and no more. There is a huge breach through 
which the winter storm seas thunder upon the débris they have 
occasioned, little by little undermining what is left of the con- 
struction. 

I visited Gréve de Lecq on the worst day I experienced in 
Jersey. There was furious wind and incessant rain. I arrived 
soaked, and it was not perhaps wonderful that they refused me 
admission at the more stately of the two hotels. His young 
eminence, the lieutenant in charge of the raw recruits, was the only 
guest in the place, and that for dietary purposes alone. No matter. 
I enjoyed much hospitality, and even more diversion, at the other 
hotel when once I had thawed their astonishment at the apparition 
of a tourist in mid-January. The good landlady and her young 
waiter John (both from England) could not do too much for me. 
Assuming, for example, that I had sporting tastes, they begged me to 
go with them to see their terrier kill a rat in about ten seconds. 
They had just caught what they conceived to be a rat, and wished it 
put out of the way. But the rat proved, alas! to be a small half-wild 
cat instead. There was a brief resolute tussle, amid which my land- 
lady’s screams rose towards the heavens, and then this poor vagabond 
pussy paid the penalty of her inquisitiveness. John the waiter was 
also much distressed. He feared lest I should carry away with me 
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a wrong impression of the house. ‘It is so quiet here,” he urged, 
“in winter. One hardly knows what to do. In summer we have had 
as many as one hundred and seventy-five tolunch in one day. I get 
tired now of rubbing the glasses for nothing.” 

“You should read, my boy,” I said. 

But the wretched lad, in reply, professed an open contempt for 
print. Asa mere boy in England, he avowed he was once con- 
sumed with that passion. 

“T used,” he declared solemnly, “to take Zi Bits to bed with 
me; but you don’t catch me doing the like of that now. It’s five 
years since I’ve looked at a book.” 

From what I was told, I gathered that he was in love. This 
easier infatuation and the routine of bottle-washing now monopolised 
his soul. Maybe he will, however, stumble into the paths of true 
wisdom again by-and-by. 

There are caves at Gréve de Lecq, as elsewhere on Jersey’s coast. 
They interest barely. My cicerone allured me more. Judging by 
his appearance, he was a rickety old inebriate. He talked a dulcet 
mixture of French and English, told me about General Boulanger 
and M. Eiffel, two of his clients, and skipped down dangerous places 
with the agility of a goat. I never saw man put ona more injured 
and plaintive face when I declined to burden myself with a piece of 
shining rock of two or three pounds weight, which he had brought for 
me in his pocket. Even the general, he said, had accepted such a 
gift, while M. Eiffel had made a special study of the local stone 
material. Only last season he had had charge of three spinster 
ladies whose united ages came to about 250 years, and whose courage 
in descending the cliffs at the risk of their old lives (“sur le derriére, 
monsieur, je vous assure”) had filled him with admiration ; and 
even they had signified delight with his specimens when, by the 
expenditure of much anxiety and perspiration, he had got them 
safely to the top again. 

However, I succeeded in consoling the old fellow for his dis- 
appointment, and then left him, and, having clambered round the 
coast line of about half the island, reached St. Helier in time for 
dinner. 

That is the best or worst of these islands ; they are so very small. 
With vigorous legs you may in a week become almost pairfully 
familiar with any one of them. The district guide-books say much 
about their grandeur, but in fact they are not grand. They are just 
extremely snug little areas of rock and cultivated land. If they were 
less cultivated, they would gratify more. As it is, one gets weary of 
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the placards of the guano merchants on the walls. You see them in 
the remotest places, and in the heart of St. Helier you smell the 
substance they advertise too strongly. To tell the truth, it is some- 
thing of an accident that the islands are so much in request in the 
holiday season. They are primarily very valuable forcing-grounds 
for the Covent Garden market, and only secondarily a tourist resort. 
Now that they have lost their old attribute of cheapness, they are not 
so extensively favoured with the society of half-pay officers and 
others to whom a genial climate and low domestic bills are essen- 
tials. 

But to understand what an elysium for a greengrocer the islands 
are one must not stay in Jersey alone. Guernsey is the more enter- 
prising island in the matter of new potatoes and early tomatoes. 

Nothing indeed surprised me more than to see the immense 
amount of glass in Guernsey. From any high ground in the island 
the landscape effect is remarkable. If the day is sunny the dazzle 
is almost too much for the eyes. Eight houses out of every ten in 
the country have this profitable adjunct ; some on an extraordinary 
scale. As a mere hobby, a greenhouse here must be sufficiently 
successful. But few indeed are the practical Guernsey folk who look 
on it as a hobby pure and simple. From the day labourer who by 
years of parsimony has been enabled to buy a little patch of ground, 
to the consequential official with an income in four figures, all go in 
for glass. The result is seen in the number of British market garden 
produce-houses with representatives in St. Peter Port. After a week 
in Guernsey, I came to regard the islanders as all engaged ina 
frantic competition, with Covent Garden for goal. Those who can 
first get their new potatoes, green peas, and tomatoes to that 
desirable haven do well on the result. The others do less well. 

Guernsey seems over-peopled. Its little capital of St. Peter Port 
is crammed with human beings, who must, unless they are rheumatic, 
find the long staircases between the upper and lower parts of the 
town very good exercise. It has suburbs radiating in all directions 
inland from it. These suburbs indeed appear to end only when the 
coast itself is reached. Houses and greenhouses press close on each 
other’s sides, and when you come to the bleak jagged reefs of Cobo 
Bay and Vale you are still half blinded by the glare of glass, and you 
still see the industrious sons of the soil either digging or hoeing 
in their glass houses (pausing now and then, one imagines, to cast an 
anxious eye at the green things in their neighbours’ precincts), or 
hastily erecting a few hundred or thousand more square feet of glass. 
If I were a skilled glazier, I would emigrate to Guernsey without a 
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moment's delay. I would also pray earnestly night and morning for 
a phenomenal hailstorm. 

In St. Peter Port, among other praiseworthy institutions, there is 
a library almost as precious to the bibliophile as that of St. Helier in 
Jersey. It is a philanthropic foundation, and immortalises the name 
of Candie. In the midst of its bookshelves you may, if you are 
curious, discover a small recess with dainty gilded railings to it. 
Behind is an urn, apparently of wood, about eighteen inches high. 
This holds the dust of Mr. Priaulx, who gave the library to Guernsey. 
There is a suitable inscription beneath, and also an eloqucut appeal 
to the reader to follow the donor’s example in due time and be 
cremated. It all reads very sensibly, and I must say after I had 
viewed the island from side to side no part of it seemed so pertinent 
as Mr. Priaulx’s expression of his fear that, unless cremation is 
adopted quickly, Guernsey will degenerate intoa large charnel house, 
with no room left in it for the living. Certainly, unless something 
happens, there will soon be no ground for new cemeteries, and even 
as it is the prevalent lust for real estate must cause many a covetous 
glance to be cast at the existing burial-grounds. A thousand pounds 
an acre is no exceptional price for horticultural land here ; and the 
tendency of values still seems to be upward. I met a clever young 
undergraduate of Cambridge who told me, with considerable elation, 
how he had two years ago bought a small property here for 43,000, . 
and recently sold it for £6,000. The speculation had given him 
scant anxiety either. 

Yet, though so crowded, there are very well-defined class dis- 
tinctions in Guernsey. The place is not a mere Bourse some ten 
miles by five, in which every one is in a sort of friendly financial 
rivalry with every one else. One is struck at the very outset by the 
superb demeanour of some of its ladies and gentlemen. The word 
“swell” may, not without inadequacy, be applied to them. These 
persons, it may be conjectured, are representatives. of the very oldest 
extant official families in the land. For generations their names 
have figured among the judges, the bailiffs, and the “ procureurs ” of 
Guernsey ; in fact, the island’s oligarchy. They live in manors. 
Villages are named after them. Now and then one or other of them 
receives the honour of knighthood. They are the refined ore in a 
land which, from their point of view, contains about ninety-eight 
per cent. of human dross. They form the apex of the social 
pyramid, and tradition and their own instincts empower them amply 
to use their heels to keep their little coterie uncontaminated by the 
presence of ambitious “ nouveaux riches.” ‘They are the great-and 
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worshipful “sixties,” in short ; incomparably the best set in this 
amusing little market-garden of an island. 

I am sorry I cannot say how the terms “ sixties ” and “ forties ” 
originated. Those whom I interrogated on the subject were no 
wiser than myseif. They had accepted them from their parents, who 
had them from their ancestry. This is all the popular information 
going on the subject. But that the category is a very real one, there 
can be no doubt. You must have the highest of high credentials if 
you look for a smile from an undoubted member of the “ sixties.” 
Otherwise, Guernsey’s “upper ten” will have nothing more than is 
absolutely necessary to say to you. 

Happily, the traveller need himself know nothing of the heart- 
aches occasioned by Guernsey’s social tyranny.. He, at any rate, 
may view the matter dispassionately. Hence, I may express my 
unbiassed opinion that the insular great ones are a somewhat laugh- 
able spectacle to such of the world at large as knows of their 
existence. 

Ihave called them an oligarchy. The term does not seem to 
libel them. Thanks to their position and the variety of their con- 
sanguineous offshoots, they may really be said to control the States 
or island House of Parliament. Some five-and thirty thousand souls 
are under their sway. They are not, of course, likely to cut their 
own throats by doing anything to make the Privy Council at home 
consider if they would not be best deprived of their privilege of 
local rule. But they are quite strong enough to be vexatious, even 
in spite of the protests of the people. If they have a fad, they can 
drive it as far as it will go, and their subjects must bear the experi- 
ment as best they can. 

Quite recently, for example, legislation in Guernsey has inter- 
fered rigorously with the publicans and hotel keepers of the island. 
From January 1, 1895, no licensed house may be open on Sunday 
on any pretext whatever ; nor may any game of chance (including 
whist) be played in an hotel. I hold no brief on behalf of spirituous 
liquors, and do not mind one straw if my inn cannot provide me 
with roulette as well as towels and toast. But methinks the temper- 
ance party in Guernsey, by this new Jaw, have overstepped discretion. 
There have been many Puritans in the island ever since it showed its 
sympathies with Parliament quite early in the strife between the 
King and Cromwell ; but they have scarcely ever made their mark 
so strongly on their little realm. I write feelingly on this subject, 
because this new law cost me ona certain Sunday in January ten 


hours unwished-for abstinence both in food and drink. Not an hotel 
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in the land would open its doors to me. Had I been dying, I 
understand, terror of the inspector would still have been operative 
to keep a landlord from touching his bottles for me. That, however, 
sounds a trifle extravagant, and I hope it is so. But the solid fact 
remains, that the visitor who from this time forward proposes to spend 
a Sunday in peaceful pleasure among the rocks of Pleinmont or 
L’Erée, must be prepared not only with his own belly cheer, but 
also to take his chance of the weather absolutely. “They'd lift 
our license if we were to do it,” said one landlady, when I urged her 
to let me in, if only to rest. The landlady’s son, peeping about 
with sharp eyes, whispered “The inspector’s watching us”; the 
door was slammed in my face, and, dead weary, I had again to take 
to the high road, unrefreshed. I passed a mean-eyed person in 
black at a house corner hard by. This, no doubt, was the inspector. 
His dignity may be estimated by the light of Article 42 of the Island 
Licensing Act. “All fines shall be recoverable, one-half by the 
States and one-half by the informer.” Guernsey must really look to 
itself, or it will get a ruinously bad name with the travelling British 
public in August. 

I shall not soon forget my distaste for Guernsey on this particular 
day. The country pumps were all chained, and in my petulance I 
saw self-righteous smugness on every Sabbath-attuned face I met for 
an hour or two. From one ugly rectangular farmstead after another 
sounded one-finger musical accompaniments to slow-sung hymns, 
in which all members of the families seemed to be perfunctorily 
joining. Not a dog barked. Now and then I clashed with a solemn 
group (their garments black as sin) evacuating a chapel and clutching 
their prayer-books as they slunk dismally homewards. The French 
monosyllables on their lips sounded like a mock of France. 

It was all very foolish, of course, and now I know better than to 
register this impression as a just one. Still, the lofty legislators of 
Guernsey may as well know how they are likely to raise prejudice 
against their little island if they continue to legislate unfortunately. 

In truth, Guernsey is well enough if you stick fast to the coast 
line—especially in the south, and are not worried by unrealisable 
ambitions. Ruined forts and castles stud the rocks and excite to 
retrospect. Moulin Huet Bay is the noblest nook of cliff and reef 
scenery combined in all the islands, and the Water Lane leading 
to it was charming even in winter, with a glaze of thin ice over its 
unfathomable depths of mud. The islanders are really a soft-spoken 
people, well disposed towards the stranger, whether or not he is 
interested in carly potatoes. I wonder how many times I received 
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the answer, “ Yes, please, sir,” when I asked if I was going right for 
my destination. The little girls, though seldom beautiful, curtsey 
beautifully, and the little boys do not (in winter at all events) pester 
for pence. I like the gorse hedges to the interior roads, and the 
more when they glow with blossom and hide the glass-houses behind 
them. I like also to see the calm-eyed Alderney cows at tether in 
the very small meadows allotted to them, with magpies flitting over 
their horns from hedgerow to hedgerow. And, best of all, I like 
the view of Herm, Jethou, Sark and their satellite reefs as I saw 
them from my hotel window in St. Peter Port at sunrise or so. 

There are points in which Guernsey the proud, as a tourist 
resort, beats Jersey the more-favoured. This nearer prospect of the 
other islands is distinctly one of them, Another is the pleasant 
but mysterious fact that you get thirteen Guernsey pennies for a 
shilling. I have tried to face this problem of finance, but give it 
up. From the time when, early on arrival in St. Peter’s Port, I paid 
for a shilling book (no discount) with half a sovereign, out of which 
I received twelve francs change, to my last moments in the island, 
spent in settling an hotel bill with mixed currency, it was evident 
that to live shrewdly in this island a man must keep his wits well 
exercised. Also the Guernsey air is more exhilarating to breathe than 
the Jersey air. 

But on the last subject, the charming little isie of Sark claims 
undeniably to be mentioned. The three boisterous days I spent 
on this sea-girt plateau, some three miles only by one and a half, 
are written in gold on my heart. I never enjoyed so gusty a time. 
It was impossible to stroll along the cliff edges to the north without 
frequent turns to leeward to inhale at ease and without constant 
anxiety about one’s head gear. And all day and all night the hotel 
windows rattled furiously, and the riot of the sea on the rocks made 
itself heard a mile from the coast. 

About six hundred placid souls abide in Sark, and take no inte- 
rest in the outer world. At least they take none in winter. When 
the summer comes, every serviceable cottage is turned into a 
lodging-house, and the island population is increased by one-half. 
More than three hundred visitors Sark will not receive, and there are 
times when suitors by the dozen, having crossed the eight more or 
less agitated miles of channel from Guernsey, for a sojourn among 
its bees and miniature mountains and valleys, find themselves com- 
pelled at nightfall to return to the mother island. 

Sark is a beautiful little land, with a lord or seigneur having 
divers curious rights, and a complete and harmonious system of 
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home rule. When it was peopled by one of the De Carterets in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time it was divided into forty farms, the owner cf 
each to have a voice in the island’s administration. As it was here in 
the days of Queen Bess, so it is now. The Court of Chefs Plaids in 
Sark consists of the Seigneur, the Sénéchal, the Prévot, the Greffier, 
and these forty worthy fathers of the soil. Not all the forty farms are 
now in individual hands, but a vote belongs to each of them, and the 
Seigneur, who has incorporated two or three of them with his own 
estate, may, if he will, exercise his right of using such votes. There 
is also a local court for the trial of petty offences, and of course a 
prison. The latter is about as large as a haystack, and holds two 
rogues when required, which is very seldom indeed. The gaoler, 
who showed it me, drew a handful of cobwebs on one side when he 
had sprung its rusty bolts and let mein. But no criminal may receive 
from the Sark Court a sentence of more than three days’ impri- 
sonment, or be fined more than three “sols tournois,” the British 
equivalent to which I believe is 4s. 3}¢. If he is a thorough-paced 
rogue he goes to Guernsey, where the Royal Court will give him 
his due. 

There is a church in Sark, and at least one chapel. The island 
churchyard tells of the great age attained by the people : the Hamon 
clan being especially fond of getting into the nineties before they 
shuffle off this mortal coil. You may read some unusual notices by 
the church door if you are inquisitive enough. Two of them appealed 
to me: one in which a certain islander advertised his “ several 
hundred strong young cabbages” ; and another in which the black- 
smith “ announces that he has reduced the price of shoeing horses 
to 2s. 6d. per horse.” You would not suppose there were many 
horses on this limited territory. But there are ; and where there is 
one there are generally two. Tandem driving is quite the fashion 
among the farmers. Whether there be a load of deal planks to be 
fetched from the droll little harbour, or merely a couple of portman- 
teaux, the chances are a tandem cart will do the business. 

Sark’s two hotels exist for the summer only. Yet if you wish to 
taste the winter here you will be refused at neither house. One lies 
in a glen, with trees hugging it and yet with the sea only a few minutes’ 
distant on foot. The other stands stoutly on the uplands, three 
hundred feet above the water level. From my rooms in this 
elevated and most hospitable house, I could see the channel waves 
tossing high against the rock islet of L’Etac, and I had but to stroll a 
hundred or two yards to the north to come to the famous old Sark 
Mill, on the island’s summit (385 feet high), which for generations 
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has ground corn for the inhabitants and flapped its great arms 
merrily before the winter’s gales. 

Excitement in Sark in January there is none, save what you your- 
self beget by your unaccountable presence in the island. Field work 
is in progress; ploughing, sowing by hand, and the like. It is the time 
too for building or getting ship shape for the still far ahead holiday 
season. But they live easy lives in the land, and each morning a 
knot of broad-shouldered men in blue were to be seen, pipe in 
mouth, just outside the hotel, assembled to watch the passage of the 
steamers from Jersey to Guernsey and England. This was the most 
absorbing incident of the day, and when the black moving specks 
had gone by the men dispersed. There are times when these specks 
“move” very considerably. The Sark villagers then chuckle gently 
and make remarks. 

As for Sark’s scenery, is not the fair record of it entered indelibly 
in many an English memory? Where in so small a compass shall 
you find such variety? One minute you are in a deep dell (yellow 
with primroses in Spring) with abrupt sides to it, a graceful tinkling 
watercourse in its midst, and quite a coppice of trees on all hands. 
The next you are on the coast, with perpendicular cliffs of red and 
grey granite rising two or three hundred feet skywards, and many 
formidable black teeth of rocks set like a guard in the sea beyond. 
There is a mannikin bay with a mannikin beach. There are caves. 
And at pleasure you may clamber from this charming level, and in 
another minute or two sit on the breezy top of a grassy down, with 
an old cannon by your side, and all the sights of Sark suggestively 
arranged for your vision. If there is anything truly thrilling in the 
Channel Isles you may find it on the renowned Coupée, a natural 
bridge of rock connecting Sark proper with Little Sark. This 
causeway is 270 feet above the sea, and only about six feet wide. I 
have been on far more awesome spots, and realised my insecurity 
less than I realised it here. Yet carts and little children use this 
road daily ; though in a high wind there is unquestionable danger in 
the place. The word “sublime” is scarcely misapplied here. 

The lord of Sark lives in a cosy castle among trees, set in a 
dimple of theland. In his garden are fig-trees and camellias, as well 
as palmetto and other plants that love low latitudes. But neither 
here nor elsewhere in Sark is one blinded by the effulgent stare of 
glass-houses. If for nothing else save this, Sark deserves to be 
reckoned the most interesting island of the Channel archipelago. It 
is little, but it grips the affections. It is also cheap. 

As for Alderney, I did not voyage to it. I was content to see its 
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snowclad cliffs at a distance. There are Alderney cows in England, 
as well as in this mournful island of dismantled fortresses and 
broken breakwaters. I will visit Alderney when I am in the mood 
for an elegy on Governmental wastefulness and neglect in the matter 
of citadels and stones. 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 





SOME CURIOUS DUELS. 


HE duelling hero of the first years of the century in France 
was the Marquis Merle de Sainte-Marie, whose encounters 
were almost incessant. One of his “affairs of honour” was so silly 
that it helped to set in motion the current of ridicule which has made 
duelling a pastime so much less honourable than it once was. One 
day another famous duellist, Pierrot d’Isaac, came to see his friend 
the Marquis Merle de Sainte-Marie. It should, perhaps, be ex- 
plained that in French Jierro¢ means sparrow, and mer/e means 
blackbird. ‘“ Marquis,” said D’Isaac, “I am a Bonapartist and you 
are a Royalist. Moreover, lam the sparrow and you are the black- 
bird. Doesn’t it strike you that there is one bird of us too many?” 
“Tt does, precisely,” said the marquis. ‘My choice is pistols, and, 
as is appropriate for birds of our species, let us fight in the trees.” 
As if it were not a sufficiently ridiculous thing that one man should 
challenge another because his name was Sparrow and the other 
Blackbird, the duel was actually fought from trees, the seconds stand- 
ing on the ground below. The pistols were fired at the signal. 
There was a rustling among the leaves of one of the chestnut-trees. 
It was Pierrot d’Isaac, who, wounded severely in one leg, came 
tumbling to the ground—‘just like a ripe chestnut,” said one of 
Sainte-Marie’s supporters. Fortunately he caught hold of one of 
the lower branches, and was helped to the ground by his seconds. 
At this point the marquis began to chirp triumphantly, imitating the 
song of a blackbird. This was a fresh insult, to be atoned for in but 
one way; and D’Isaac waited for his wound to recover, only to 
challenge Sainte-Marie for the chirp. This time there was nothing 
amusing about the duel. It was fought with swords, and Sainte- 
Marie was badly wounded : the sparrow had avenged himself on the 
blackbird. 
The funniest meeting in the entire chronicles of duelling was, 
perhaps, Moore’s encounter with Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, upon which occasion the pistols were found to be loaded 
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with paper pellets! Hood’s epigram upon this “affair of honour” 
is worth quoting. It is as follows: 


When Anacreon would fight, as the poets have said, 
A reverse he displayed in his vapour, 

For while all his poems are loaded with lead, 
His pistols were loaded with paper. 

For excuses Anacreon old custom may thank, 
The indulgence don’t let him abuse ; 

For the cartridge, ’tis known, is always made blank 
That is fired away at reviews ! 


Very nearly as funny as this was the duel recently fought in front 
of the Antwerp railway station. It was certainly of an original 
character. Two gentlemen from Liége, aftera hard day’s sight- 
seeing, refreshed themselves so effectively at a café, that from beer 
to brandy, and from arguments to insults, they came to blows. 
Blood alone could wash away the stain of their mutual affronts ; 
but as deadly weapons were not kept on the premises for the use of 
customers, the proprietor of the café suggested that, as the street was 
deserted, they should annihilate each other with “douches,” and he 
handed to each a portable water-pipe !_ Cold water being anything 
but an exciting medium, the combatants, after a thorough drenching, 
shook hands, and hurried to change their garments. 

One way of combating an evil practice is to make it look 
ridiculous. It was by this means that duelling was stopped in a 
certain district of Kentucky some fifty years ago. At this time a 
travelling preacher named Bowman—a strong, muscular fellow—was 
conducting some services in Kentucky. At one of his meetings a 
well-known desperate character created a disturbance, and being 
publicly rebuked by Bowman, sent him a chailenge to fight. Bowman, 
as the challenged party, had the choice of weapons. He selected a 
half-bushel of Irish potatoes, as big as his fist, for each man, and 
stipulated that his opponent must stand fifteen paces distant, and 
that only one potato at a time should be taken from the measure. 
The desperado was furious at being thus freshly insulted, and made 
an indignant protest ; but Bowman insisted upon his rights as the 
challenged man, and threatened to denounce the desperado as a 
coward if he failed to come to time. As there was no way out of the 
fix but to fight, the desperado consented. The encounter took place 
on the outskirts of the town. Almost everybody in the place was 
present to see the fun. The seconds arranged the two men in 

position, by the side of each being a half-bushel measure filled with 
large hard Irish potatoes. Bowman threw the first tuber ; it struck 
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his opponent, and flew into pieces. A yell of delight went up from 
the crowd, which flurried the desperado, and his potato flew wide of 
the mark. Bowman watched his chance, and every time his opponent 
stooped for a potato, another hit him in the side. The desperado 
was struck about five times, and then the sixth potato took him in 
the short ribs, knocking the wind completely out of him, and 
doubling him up onthe grass. The people were almost crazy with 
laughter, but Bowman looked as sober as if he had just been preach- 
ing a funeral sermon. The desperado was taken home and put to 
bed, and there he stayed for more than a week before he recovered 
from the effects of his Irish potato duel. That was the end of 
duelling in the Kentucky region. 

Duelling is, indeed, not without its comic incidents. Only a few 
years ago a sensible young Irishman, who was visiting Spain, was, 
for some imaginary insult, challenged by a noble hidalgo. The 
matter was referred to seconds, that of the Irishman being a fun- 
loving aftaché of the British Embassy at Madrid. As the challenged 
party, the son of Erin had the choice of weapons, and turned up 
on the ground with a pair of shillelaghs, which he swore were the 
national weapons of his country, the only ones he was used to. 
Needless to say, that duel never came off. 

Not so long ago a fatal duel with umbrellas was recorded. A 
certain M. Titard, a Parisian journalist, had found a lady friend of 
his at a tavern in company with one of his rivals. Warm words 
ensued, and the trio adjourned to the lady’s apartments, where the 
two men fought with umbrellas. From the nature of his injuries 
it appeared that, after one of his eyes was forced out of the socket, 
Titard’s rival stamped upon his face and forehead with heavy boots, 
breaking the frontal bone, and destroying the sight of the other eye. 
The unfortunate journalist ultimately died from inflammation of the 
brain. 

Several curious duels have been fought in the dark. One such 
took place at Cassala, the combatants being an actor named Rossi 
and a gentleman whom Rossi had offended during the course of a 
performance at the theatre. It was arranged that the duel should 
take place at Rossi’s hotel, without the usual formality of seconds ; but 
the landlord raised objections, and demanded that the stranger should 
leave the house. At last it was agreed that the lights should be ex- 
tinguished, so as to cheat “ mine host ” into the belief that Rossi was 
left alone. “It will be easy for us to aim by the sparks of our 
cigarettes,” said the actor. So the lights were put out, and a few 
minutes later two loud reports rang through the hotel. The landlord 
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rushed into the room to find his worst fears confirmed. Rossi had 
escaped injury, but his antagonist lay with a shattered shoulder- 
blade. 

In the first year of the century a duel in the dark arose out of a 
debate in Parliament. The leading speakers were Isaac Corry and 
Henry Grattan, and the debate culminated in Corry remarking that 
Grattan, instead of addressing him, should, if he had his deserts, 
be arraigned at a felon’s bar. The two men had no sooner left the 
House than a meeting was arranged, and although it was pitch dark, 
the duel was fought, with the result that Corry received a severe 
wound in the left arm. 

On January 26, 1765, Lord Byron, a grand-uncle of the poet, 
killed his friend and neighbour, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel at the Star 
and Garter tavern, which stood on the site of the present Carlton 
Club. The two men fought, without witnesses, in a room lit only by 
one rushlight, and there was a suspicion of foul play which drove 
Lord Byron out of society. He retired to Newstead, and having 
served, in his youth, as lieutenant under Admiral Balchen, he spent 
the remainder of his days in conducting sham fights on the lake, 
between two “baby-forts” that he had built on the shore and a 
little vessel he had brought on wheels from the coast. 

There is a case on record of a duel having been fought from 
balloons. It was in 1808, and the combatants, two Frenchmen, had 
been so unfortunate as to fall deeply in love with the same lady. 
The latter was unable to decide which of the two she preferred, and 
could only promise to marry whichever of them came off victorious 
in a personal encounter. After some consideration, the young men 
agreed to fight in the air, and onthe appointed day two balloons 
went up, each carrying a duellist with hissecond. The shots were to 
be fired at the balloons, not at the occupants, and the result was that 
one was hit and immediately collapsed, the occupants being, of 
course, killed by the fall. 

Another extraordinary duel, which at the time created immense sen- 
sation, was one in which the decision was arrived at, not by swords or 
pistols, but by means of a deadly poison. The men—who, it is hardly 
necessary to say, had fallen out over a lady—had left the arrange- 
ment of details to their seconds, and until they faced each other they 
did not know by what method they were to settle their differences. 
One of the seconds was a doctor, and he had made up for the 
occasion four black pellets, all identical in size and:shape. “In one 
of these,” he said, “ I have placed a sufficient quantity of prussic acid 
to cause the almost instantaneous death of anyone who swallows it. 
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We will decide by the toss of a coin which of you is to have first 
choice, and you will alternately draw and swallow a pill until the 
poison shows its effects.” Two of the pellets were then taken as the 
toss had decided, but without effect in either case. “ This time,” 
said the doctor, speaking of the two pellets remaining, “you must 
both swallow the pill at the same instant.” The choice was again 
made, and in a few seconds one of the men lay dead on the grass. 

A case somewhat akin to this was that in which the parties 
chose between two pistols, one only of which was loaded. The 
choice of the weapons was again decided by a toss, and the parties, 
standing within two paces of each other, fired simultaneously. One, 
of course, was killed at once ; the other had his face badly scorched 
with gunpowder. 

An extraordinary duel took place in Paris in 1361 between a man 
and a dog! It was of the nature of the judicial combat, in which the 
right or wrong of a charge was supposed to be proved by the result 
of a fight for life. A French gentleman, Aubryde Montdidier, had 
been murdered, and his body buried in a wood. His dog remained 
by the grave until forced by hunger to leave it. The peculiar actions 
of the animal induced some persons to follow it, and the corpse of 
the murdered man was discovered. Some time afterwards the dog 
flew at the throat of a certain Chevalier Macaire. Suspicion being 
aroused, and the fact coming to the knowledge of the king, the dog 
was brought into court, and there, from a crowd of courtiers, the 
animal picked out Macaire and flew savagely at him. As Macaire 
denied the crime, the King ordered that it should be left to “the 
judgment of God” in a duel with the dog. The lists were prepared, 
Macaire was provided with a large stick, and the dog with an empty 
cask to which it could retire from assault. But the animal attacked 
Macaire so fiercely as to get him by the throat and fling him to the 
ground, whereupon he confessed the crime and implored for pardon. 

The first English dwarf of whom we have any authentic history 
was once engaged in a duel. His name was Jeffrey Hudson, and he 
is said to have measured no more than eighteen inches in height from 
his eighth to his thirtieth year ; after thirty he grew till he reached 
three feet nine inches. When returning from the Continent, he was 
taken prisoner by Dunkirk privateers, and subsequently he fell into 
the hands of a Turkish pirate, who conveyed him to Barbary. After 
the Civil War broke out, he became a captain of horse in the Royal 
army, and while in France in attendance on the Queen, he fought a 
duel with an Englishman named Crofts. He was mounted on 
horseback to put him on a level with his antagonist, whom he shot dead. 
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It is strange nowadays to read of the trivial matters about which 
men would fight in the old duelling days. In 1827, Major Nash 
was playing a game of whist with Barton, a son-in-law of Edward 
Livingstone, when one of the other players asked the question, 
“What’s trumps?” The major answered “hearts,” while Barton 
replied “diamonds.” Angry words followed; a meeting was arranged; 
and the next morning, on the duelling-green at Hoboken, the major 
was coolly killed by Barton. During the trial trip of a steamer in 
1847, a Captain Smith, of the rr4th Foot, challenged General Barty 
because the latter refused to honour a toast in wine. In vain the 
general pleaded that he was under doctor’s orders not to take stimu- 
lants ; the excuse was not held valid. The two men met, and 
although neither lost his life, the general was so severely wounded 
that for many weeks he was not expected to recover. Sterne’s father 
lost his life in consequence of a dispute about the weight of a goose ; 
and Colonel Ramsay, of the Scots Guards, was challenged, fought, 
and was killed, in consequence of a misunderstanding about an order 
given to a servant! M. Thiers, the President of the French 
Republic, once fought a duel over a woman, a girl of Aix, whose 
father had come to the conclusion that young Thiers, then a student, 
ought to marry her. The irate parent followed the future Senator to 
Paris, and gave him the option of an immediate marriage or an 
immediate meeting. Thiers’ account of the affair is amusing enough. 
“‘T deemed it wiser,” he says, “to spend a few minutes with a weapon 
about which I knew nothing than to spend a lifetime with a woman 
about whom I knew a great deal too much.” And so the meeting 
came off, the opponents standing at twenty paces. Thiers’ bullet 
went nobody knew where ; that of the irate parent passed through 
his hat, an inch above his head. Referring to the circumstance, 
“Cham” in the Petite Presse, afterwards remarked: “If Thiers had 
not been so little, he weuld never have become so great.” 

Duels between women have been by no means rare. Chassé, one 
of the singers of the old French Academy was greatly admired by the 
ladies; and among other triumphs of the kind, he had the distinction 
of causing a duel between a Polish and a French lady, who fought 
with pistols in the Bois de Boulogne. The French lady was wounded 
rather seriously, and on her recovery was confined in a convent, 
while her adversary was ordered to quit the country. Among other 
instances of duels among women may be cited a combat with 
daggers, which took place between the abbess of a convent at Venice 
and a lady who claimed the admiration of a certain abbé ; a combat 
with swords between Marotte Beaupré and Cathcrinede Uriis, actresses 
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at the Hétel de Bourgogne, where the duel took place on the stage ; 
and a combat on horseback, with pistols, about a greyhound, between 
two ladies named Mélinte and Prélanie—in which Mélinte was 
wounded. 

The terrible wars of Napoleon put an end, for a time, to duelling 
in France, but the Restoration brought it forward again with renewed 
vigour. ‘What with social quarrels,” we read, “and the political 
rancour between the Buonapartists and the Legitimists, and the 
international feud between Frenchmen and the troops occupying 
France, there was seldom so fine a field for the man who wished to 
pick a quarrel. On the one hand, the old officers of Napoleon were 
driven to frenzy by the sight of the officers of the allied armies in 
their capital, and endeavoured to avenge their defeat in the battle- 
field by their prowess in the Bois de Boulogne. On the other, the 
young Bourbonist courtiers were ready to answer with rapier stab 
and pistol bullet to the reproach that, for the sake of a dynasty, they 
had sacrificed their country.” By-and-by the thing became quite 
ridiculous, owing to its adoption by the lower orders during the 
twenty years which followed Waterloo. What the edicts of kings 
had failed to abolish ran a great risk of dying of ridicule when rival 
grocers took to calling each other out, and a bath-keeper sent a 
challenge to a crockery-man for having sold him a damaged stove ! 
Disputes of every kind were reduced to the same foolish arbitrament. 
We read of critics firing four shots at each other to decide the 
relative merits of the classical and the romantic schools of fiction. 
Dumas fights Gaillardet, the playwright, and in endeavouring to 
decide the authorship of one drama runs the risk of being an actor 
in another. Finally, at Bordeaux, we have the case of a captain of 
dragoons going out with an old-clothes man, and narrowly escaping 
lynching at the hands of the infuriated Israelites ! 

There was a duel fought in Ireland as lately as 1851, between 
the Mayor of Sligo and a lawyer, but no blood was drawn on the 
occasion. In the same year two Frenchmen fought a duel at 
Egham, in Surrey, which was equally harmless, The last duel 
fought in England between British subjects took place on May 20, 
1845, at Southsea, between Captain Seton, of the 11th Hussars, and 
Lieutenant Hawkey, of the Royal Marines, arising out of attentions 
paid by the former to the wife of the latter. They fired at fifteen 
paces, and in the second round Captain Seton fell mortally wounded. 
On July 16, 1846, Lieutenant Hawkey, surrendering to take his 
trial, was arraigned before Mr. Baron Platt for the wilful murder of 
Captain Seton. The jury returned a verdict of “Not Guilty,” and 
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Lieutenant Hawkey was afterwards restored to his commission in 
the army. The last duel on record fought by a British subject took 
place on October 22, 1862, at St. Germain, between Mr. Dillon, 
editor of Ze Sport, and the Duc de Grammont Cadérousse, in which 
the former was mortally wounded. 

Duelling on bicycles is reported to be a new diversion in Spain, 
Two members of the bicycle club of Granada recently met in a knife 
duel, which is probably the first encounter of the kind ever fought 
upon wheels. Accompanied by their seconds, they wheeled out some 
distance on the road to Malaga, to a secluded spot. There, posted 
seven hundred feet apart, at a sign they wheeled towards each other, 
each directing his machine with the left hand, and brandishing in the 
right that terrible knife of Spain, the zavaja.. At the first clash 
Perez pierced the left arm of Moreno, but at the third encounter 
Moreno thrust his knife into Perez’s right breast. In a few minutes 
the latter died of internal hemorrhage. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





THE WHITE ROSE ON THE 
BORDER. 


Part II. 


HARLES spent Sunday, the 17th, quietly at Brampton, busied 
with matters relating to the occupation of Carlisle. 

To the music of the now silent Cathedral bells, preceded by a 
hundred pipers, the Prince made his state entry into Carlisle on 
Monday, November 18, mounted on a white charger. Few and faint 
were the acclamations that greeted him. It was not a repetition, 
only a dull imitation, of the state entry into Edinburgh. There, 
indeed, he was hailed as the saviour Prince, come to break the 
foreign yoke from the necks of the oppressed. The people of 
Carlisle did not crowd round his stirrups to drench his feet with their 
tears of love and rapture. They were, apparently, unaware of their 
chains and their need of a champion in this royal knight-errant. 
They stood, for the most part, silent and sullen. When they cheered, 
it was only out of admiration for a pageant, such as the British 
populace always loves. Here and there there may have been a cry 
of kindly welcome for the handsome young face, so bright with 
gladness at the sight of the first English town returned to its forsworn 
allegiance ; and many fair faces smiled down from the windows upon 
Prince Charlie, of ladies whose lords were arming to meet him in 
battle 2 outrance. 

The Prince and his army entered by the English gate, now 
vanished with the citadel and its low round towers. The ancient 
city walls, built of squared stone, and supported on the south and 
east by many creeper-clad buttresses, had several flights of steps 
leading to the top, upon which, and upon the walls themselves, the 
people stood and stared in stolid wonder. 

The city did not present a very impressive appearance to the 
Prince, who had lately dwelt in the most picturesque of northern 
capitals, and who had been brought up in stately Rome. Its danger- 
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study strength rather than beauty in its building. A few good houses 
had sprung up since their owners might count upon immunity from 
Border foray, and sleep with a tolerable amount of security against 
waking in the morning to find their walls standing roofless and fire- 
charred ; but almost all the dwellings were wretchedly poor, built of 
wood, clay, and laths, and the people looked more abject than might 
have been expected in a city of wealthy England. 

“The gable ends of the houses fronted the streets with tiny 
windows,” says Hutchinson. “ Projecting porches and clumsy oaken 
doors, fastened together with large wooden pins, corresponded in form 
with the gables. The streets were badly paved, and the gutters, or 
rather trenches, on each side, so wide and deep that small bridges 
were in many parts placed over them for the convenience of 
passengers. These gutters were the reservoirs of all kinds of filth, 
which, when a sudden heavy rain happened, by stopping the conduit 
of the bridges, inundated the streets, so as to render them im- 
passable on foot.” The better houses were only two storeys high, 
and the upper room, floored with oak, was without any ceiling 
beneath. 

Under the Gothic gateway and down English Street they marched, 
amid the merry clangour of bells and pipes, until they came to the 
large white house on the west side of the street, which the Prince had 
chosen for his headquarters. It was the property of Mr. Highmore, 
and in older days was known as the “Earl’s Inn.” It was a com- 
fortable enough residence for a wandering prince, though not of 
palatial dimensions. It stood back from the street, which here 
widened, as at the present day, into a piazza-like space. The entrance 
was by an archway in the middle, and the carriage-drive led into a 
large, old-fashioned garden, that spread its snow-covered lawn as far 
back as Blackfriars Street. Little more than the foundations of this 
house stand now; Barwise’s Court and the business premises of 
Robinson Brothers have been built upon them. 

Mr. Highmore received more than barren honour from this 
royal visit. His liberal, if unsolicited, tenant paid him twenty guineas 
for his four days’ lodging, and not only forebore a prince’s and a 
conqueror’s right to requisition board at his subjects’ cost, but treated 
Mr. and Mrs. Highmore as his guests, giving orders that their table 
should be supplied at the charge of his own royal purse. 

Some of his staff were quartered in a quaint old house in English 
Street, standing on the ground now occupied by the City and 
District Bank ; almost the only gentleman’s house in Carlisle, outside 
the Close, which dated antecedently to the Great Rebellion. It was 
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peaked and pointed with red gables, and had many casements, and a 
stone balcony overhanging the street. It belonged then to Mr. 
Lowther, a distant connection of the Lonsdale family. 

The bells rang on so long that the unwilling and weary ringers 
were kept at their work only by two or three armed Highlanders 
standing on guard. Neither bishop, dean, nor prebend were at hand 
to listen ; all had discreetly withdrawn save a few minor canons, who 
waited anxiously to see whether the popish Prince would be satisfied 
with their usual matins and evensong, so long as his father’s name 
was substituted for “ King George’s,” or would send his chaplains: to 
sing High Mass in the red Gothic choir. 

The Prince commanded the clergy to pray publicly for King 
James. The clergy, directed by a mandate from Rose Castle, 
refused. Charles, as Regent, exercised his prerogative by declaring 
the see vacant, and nominated for its bishop one of his own followers, 
the Reverend Thomas Cappoch, a Lancashire man anda student, 
who was duly installed in the Cathedral. 

Mounsey, the historian of the occupation, endeavours to throw 
doubt upon this incident, on the ground that it is never mentioned 
in the voluminous correspondence between Dr. Waugh, absentee 
chancellor of the diocese, and his curate, who remained in Carlisle, 
whereas ‘so outrageous an act of indecency must have excited. the 
strongest indignation in every member of the Church. . . . We may 
therefore acquit the Prince of it, and safely conclude that it was 
nothing more than the impudent assumption of Cappoch himself, 
who, having forged his letters of orders, was quite equal to the 
forgery of his episcopal title also.” 

These assertions carry no weight whatever. Many acts of the 
Prince, such as the taking of Carlisle, the proclamation of his father 
as King of England, and the command that he should be prayed 
for, his own Regency, must all have seemed “outrageous acts of 
indecency,” yet they were veritable facts. The nomination of a bishop 
to fill the see vacated by disobedience of a Church official to that 
Church’s supreme head—according to the precedent of his prede- 
cessors Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, firmly and lawfully established, 
however unlawfully seized—was absolutely necessary for the dignity 
of the royal prerogative and the maintenance of the conqueror’s 
prestige. It is never supposed that Cappoch was consecrated, and 
so exercised the functions of a bishop. There was no time for con- 
secrating bishops just then, nor were the necessary legal appliances 
at hand. The installation, no doubt, was purely formal, and the rest 
was deferred until King James’s government should be established at 
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Westminster. The whole incident is in perfect keeping with Charles’s 
method. He could strain a point when it was a simple matter of 
clemency to the vanquished or kindness to a friend ; but he was 
extremely particular to exact all due deference to the royal preroga- 
tive of which he was custodian. He would never have allowed the 
slight to his father and to his own royal mandate to pass without due 
rebuke. 

Cappoch’s bishopric was fact enough to cost him his life, being 
brought in evidence against him at his trial. He was very young, and 
very brave, and very merry ; “a great favourite with the rebels,” says the 
witness for the Crown ; extremely popular at Carlisle Castle. Being 
a Lancashire man, he probably came from Manchester to join the 
Prince at Carlisle ; though the Crown witness deposed that he 
joined the “rebels” only at Manchester ; contradicting himself, how- 
ever, by stating later that “ Mr. Hamilton, the Pretender’s governor 
of the castle of Carlisle, made him a bishop, and this was done by 
the order of the young Pretender soon after the city of Carlisle sur- 
rendered to the rebels.” The alleged forgery of his letter of orders 
is something like an “impudent assumption” of Mr. Mounsey’s, 
who gives no authority whatever for his charge. It is contrary to all 
probability that gentlemen of the loftiest honour, like Captain 
Hamilton and Colonel Francis Townley, of the Manchester regiment, 
should have made a favourite and employed as chaplain a person 
who falsely represented himself as a clergyman of the Church 
of England. 

On the evening of his entry into Carlisle, the Prince held such a 
drawing-room as could be mustered. There were lords and chiefs, 
and gallant young officers in abundance, a sprinkling of priests and 
nonconforming clergy, and two or three wives of Cathedral digni- 
taries, who risked their absent lords’ wrath to come and kiss the 
hand of the young Prince Regent. It was not like the memorable 
court at Holyrood. He himself had little leisure for the lighter 
duties of royalty. He was burning to march southwards, and was 
more eager discussing that move with his officers than making pretty 
speeches to women. 

The dispute between Lord George Murray and the Duke of Perth 
— if dispute it could be called, one of the parties being so chivalrous 
and unselfish—waxed more bitter over the next step to be taken. 
Lord George was still for prudence and waiting for French help. 
The Prince as always, was for going on, and the Duke of Perth was 


with him. 
Disturbing news arrived from Scotland. The troops from 
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Edinburgh Castle had possessed themselves of the city. Perth and 
Dundee had kept the Elector’s birthday with loud acclamations, in 
spite of the Jacobite garrisons left to look after them. More formidable 
armies were being raised in England under the Duke of Cumberland 
and General Ligonier. The Prince’s daring and hitherto unerring 
instinct bade him push on towards London as fast as possible, before 
the gathering clouds should meet and burst over his head. 

He had his way for the last time. On Friday morning, Novem- 
ber 22, he marched out of Carlisle at the head of his troops. There 
must be no looking back for this royal pilgrim on the way to the 
Promised Land. He would conquer or he would die. Brave, eager 
and resolute, he marched out on foot in Highland dress, strong in 
faith and hope, in spite of broken promises. To go on was victory, 
to retreat was ruin. 

They were all right—the Prince who ruled by instinct and the 
generals who wished to rule by reason. According to all calculation, 
it was madness to go on. Every probability was against success. All 
rules of ordinary warfare forbade such recklessness, such lavish risk 
of life. But this was altogether so unparalleled an exploit that no 
ordinary calculations applied to it. All historians agree that had 
Charles had his own way to the end, and marched to London, King 
James would have been crowned at Westminster. 

He left a garrison of about one hundred men in charge of the 
city and castle. This little army of occupation behaved in the most 
exemplary manner. There was neither pillage nor affray to lay to the 
charge of the wild Highlanders, for whom, at home, foray and raid 
were as the very air they breathed. Yet the youths of Carlisle 
frequently attacked the soldiers of the garrison when they caught 
them at a disadvantage, and captured some of them, whom they 
despatched to be dealt with by Marshal Wade at Newcastle. Then 
Captain Hamilton, the governor of the Castle, was compelled to use 
repressive measures, and threatened military execution, though 
nothing of the sort was attempted. The governor of the city, Sir 
John Arbuthnot, made himself very popular with the hostile citizens, 
and became so friendly with Mr. Birkett, one of the Cathedral clergy, 
that the loyalty of that sociable cleric fell under the suspicion of his 
diocesan, and of the more savage Duke of Cumberland. 

On the morning of December 19 the Prince and his army returned, 
disheartened and demoralised. Yet they had met with no defeat. 
Manchester had welcomed her native Prince with open arms, and rung 
her bells, and fired her fewx de joie. They had marched to Derby one 
hundred and twelve miles from London. At the news of their 
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advance, flushed with victory, ministers and generals had stood aghast, 
debating whether it were not already time to declare for King James. 
The Elector himself no longer said, “ Poh! don’t talk to me of that 
stuff,” but must, too, be packing up his trunks to set off with his 
Walmoden and his hated heir for the dear German Fatherland. 
The Tory members of Parliament threw off the serviceable disguise 
of “loyal opposition,” and openly exulted in the prospect of a Re- 
storation. Three great armies, under famous generals, were ad- 
vancing to crush the Prince and his handful of Highlanders, yet 
right through their midst he passed unscathed, coming down from 
the northern mountains like the he-goat of Daniel’s vision, whose 
feet touched not the ground for swiftness. At Clifton he defeated 
their outposts. But timorous counsels prevailed, and the imperious 
chiefs led the poor Prince back, as Fergus MclIvor said, “like a dog 
in a string.” 

They remained in Carlisle only until the following morning, the 
2oth, when the Prince had the men drawn up in array, thanked 
them for their loyalty, and promised to relieve as soon as possible 
the small garrison he must leave behind to secure the retreat of the 
main body. “They saw him and his troops depart through the 
Scotch Gate, and cross the bridge on their way to their beloved 
land, whither ¢Aey were never to return.” 

The former garrison was now reinforced by the Manchester 
regiment, those two hundred good men and true who had enlisted 
under the standard when the Prince entered the loyal city of Man- 
chester. They were officered by enthusiastic gentlemen of Lanca- 
shire, under the command of Francis Townley, almost the only 
English gentleman who had dared to redeem those fair promises 
upon which the Prince had relied when he put fate to the touch 
and flung himself upon their faith. The men were now disheartened 
by retreat, and reluctant to march into Scotland; and Colonel 
Townley volunteered for that post of danger, the almost certain 
sacrifice to the first, keenest hunger of vengeance. With them were 
included in the regiment about 270 Highlanders and Lowland Scots, 
four French officers, and a few privates of Lally’s regiment. 

Cappoch, the bishop, had marched with the Prince to Derby, 
and back with him to Carlisle. He preached many sermons, 
and read prayers with a hanger by his side, acting as chaplain to 
the Manchester regiment, with whom he was left by the Prince in 
Carlisle, 

The main army crossed the Esk at Longtown, by the ford 
that was out of Young Lochinvar’s way. The Highlanders, as it 
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happened, had swimming, too, to do, for the Esk was swollen, “ and 
ford there was none” to speak of. Some girls who followed them 
were washed away by the torrent. The Prince himself saved one of 
the men as he was whirled past his horse, catching him by the hair. 
There were at once two thousand of them in the river. They 
stemmed the force of the stream, holding each other by their necks ; 
landed safely, their numbers complete, and danced reels until they 
were dry, while the pipers played. 

The enemy followed close on the Prince’s heels. On the 21st 
the Duke of Cumberland arrived and invested the city. ‘ The 
rebel garrison,” says a county historian, strongly prepossessed on 
the Hanoverian side, “ appeared to be animated with a great share of 
courage and fidelity to their Prince, and were obstinately resolved 
to defend the city.” The duke narrowly escaped one of their 
cannon-balls. What a vast change in history that hair’s-breadth made ! 
Not until the 3oth, after suffering a succession of perfect earth- 
quake shocks from the Hanoverian artillery, did the valiant little 
garrison surrender. 

On a small buttress of the cross rampart dividing the outer and 
inner wards of Carlisle Castle, there is an interesting relic of the 
Jacobite occupation ; letters carved by some Highland soldier thus— 

yr CG & 

J. R. 1745- 


(Prince Charles Stuart : James Rex. 1745.) 


A lane leading out of English Street, bearing the name of “ High- 
land Laddie Row,” also commemorates those brave days of old. 

Then fell all the horror of vengeance that a terrified government 
was swift to take upon those who had defied it, now they were in 
its power. In grim contrast with the clemency and generosity 
with which the citizens were treated by the Prince and the Duke of 
Perth, was the ferocity with which Cumberland punished them for 
having given up the city to his rival. He reserved them, he said, to 
await his Majesty’s pleasure. He imprisoned the garrison in Carlisle 
Cathedral, to the just annoyance of the clergy, and the discomfort, 
even danger, of their future congregations ; for Highlanders, with all 
domestic comforts and conveniences at hand, and the fresh air of 
their hills around them, are not as cleanly as they are brave, and here 
they were penned like sheep for slaughter; and the Cathedral 
required fumigation with tar and sulphur after their removal. 

On January roth the prisoners were sent to London and else- 
where for trial. It is not related what was the meed of the valiant 
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mayor, Mr. Pattison, who, though he boasted himself no traitorous 
Scot, but a never-to-be-beaten Englishman, had, nevertheless, knelt 
to the conquering Prince and given the city keys into his hands, 
Perchance he was only fined, and left to the contempt of his fellow 
citizens, and of posterity, who sang of him— 
O Pattison ! ohon! ohon! 
Thou wonder of a mayor ! 
Thou blest thy lot thou wert no Scot, 
And blustered like a player. 
What hast thou done with sword or gun 
To baffle the Pretender? 


Of mouldy cheese and bacon grease 
Thou much more fit defender ! 


O front of brass and brain of ass, 
With heart of hare compounded, 
How are thy boasts repaid with costs, 
And all thy pride confounded ! 
Thou needst not rave lest Scotland crave 
Thy kindred or thy favour. 
Thy wretched face can give no grace, 
No glory thy behaviour. 


In April came Culloden, and blood ran like rivers over Scot- 
land and England ; scourge, sword, and firebrand carried ruin and 
devastation before them. Let us, who are so proud to be English, 
who have shuddered over the stories of the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, over Neapolitan prisons and Siberian mines ; who rose in 
righteous wrath to chastise the Austrian woman-flogger ; who iage 
still over Bulgarian and Armenian atrocities—let us at least re- 
member, to our small credit, that the horrors of Culloden and 
Carlisle were instigated by no English prince, though he bore an 
English title. He won for himself a title, to which his right has 
never been disputed, that will never fall into abeyance—the Butcher 
of Cumberland, who made one vast slaughter-house of fair Scotland. 

The trial in London of the Carlisle prisoners did not take place 
until July. Townley and Hamilton were executed with others at 
Kennington ; one, Samuel Maddock, saving his own life by turning 
king’s evidence against them. Townley’s head was one of those placed 
over Temple Bar. “Some years afterwards, through the instru- 
mentality of an optician, who used to let out glasses to people 
desirous of viewing the heads on Temple Bar, the skull of Colonel 
Townley was obtained by his relatives, and is now in possession 
of them under a glass case. ”! 


? Mounsey’s History of the Occupation of Carlisle,’1745. 
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Captain Hamilton’s head was sent to Carlisle, with Captain Ber- 
wick’s and Lieutenant Chadwick’s, and there placed on the English 
Gate, to convince the trembling citizens that danger from those dread 
foes was really and truly past. 

At the: latter end of July a number of the prisoners who had 
been carried to Lancaster were sent back to Carlisle for trial. Later 
there arrived, like droves of starving cattle, the prisoners from Cul- 
loden, who increased their number to 385. In those two grim 
dungeons of Carlisle Castle they were herded like negroes in the 
hold of a slave-ship. The dungeons are built in the thick east wall 
of the keep, with narrow, double-locked doors bound with iron. 
To-day we may stand there and recall the ghastly scene: “ chief and 
vassal, lord and yeoman,” crushed into the dank darkness. Pierced 
in the thick wall at one end of the larger cell is a small round 
aperture, to which one summer day the choking prisoners crowded 
that they might breathe, and thus stopped the tiny channel of air, 
so that many of those left on the floor behind died of suffocation. 
The opening for ventilation in the inner cell is still smaller. We 
are shown the iron fastenings in the walls to which the condemned 
Highlanders were manacled, alternately face or back to the wall, that 
they might less easily communicate with one another. 

Had all the prisoners been condemned to suffer the ghastly 
penalty of the laws against high treason, the nation would have been 
surfeited of blood, and remembering St. Bartholomew and Smithfield, 
would have risen in disgust against a government guilty of such a 
massacre. The accused, therefore, were bidden to cast lots so that 
only an accidental portion of their number should stand trial. Many 
refused to take advantage of such an arrangement, preferring to await 
the issue of a fair trial. A hundred and thirty-three were arraigned 
on September 9 ; the trials followed upon the r2th and succeeding 
days. In the list of those against whom the grand jury found bills 
of indictment was Thomas Cappoch, described as “ Thomas Cappoch, 
the bishop” ; known also to the citizens as “the rebel bishop,” and 
“the mock bishop,” the latter term referring to the fountain of his 
honour, who himself was styled by a similarly opprobrious epithet. 

“No report has been kept of any of the trials, except that of 
Thomas Cappoch,” says Mounsey, who frankly adds, “and that is 
obviously the work of a fierce partisan, and breathes in every line of 
it the spirit of hostility to the prisoner. There could be no doubt 
of his guilt, nor any difficulty in proving it, for he had marched with 
the insurgents from Derby to Carlisle, quartered himself in Dr. 
Waugh’s house, and mounted guard on the walls during the siege” 
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—the second siege by Cumberland. “But there appears to have 
been at the time a systematic endeavour to blacken the characters 
of the prisoners, and to prevent the Royal mercy reaching them. No 
doubt Cappoch and his fellow prisoners used language in regard to 
their conduct that sounded provokingly in the ears of the loyal people 
of Carlisle ; and it might be politic, or at least conceived to be so, to 
talk loudly and violently against them.” 

Several of the prisoners tried to save themselves on the plea of 
compulsion, and in some cases the plea availed ; but out of the 133 
tried at Carlisle only eleven were recommended to mercy, and thirty- 
six acquitted. A young Scottish gentleman obtained delay on plea 
of being a peer as Baron of Mordington. The two young brothers 
of Mr. Francis Buchanan, of Arnprior, were let off because of their 
extreme youth, their elder brother having exercised over them an 
influence which almost amounted to force. Some got off as French 
subjects. 

On Monday, September 22, ninety-three condemned were brought 
up to the bar for sentence, amongst them being “ Cappoch, the 
bishop,” and that Major Macdonald who is supposed to have been 
the original of Vich Ian Vohr. His sister was staying with Mrs. 
Warwick, of Warwick Hall, while his fate was pending. Some 
were sentenced to exile ; many to slavery in the American plan- 
tations ; the others to that awful death, with mutilation worse than 
death, which to hear described by calm judicial lips might well 
have paled the boldest cheek and chilled the stoutest heart. They 
nearly all heard their sentence with great courage, the brave and 
loyal gentlemen, the gallant chiefs and their simple clansmen, who 
had known no law but their will. One poor boy, Brand, cried. 
Bishop Cappoch, who stood next to him, turned angrily upon him, 
saying : “ What the devil are you afraid of? We shan’t be tried by 
a Cumberland” jury in the next world.” Macdonald of Kinloch- 
Moidart, touchingly pleaded the impossibility of holding out against 
the personal fascination of the Prince. ‘Lord, man!” he exclaimed, 
“what could I do when the young lad came to my house?” 

Mr. Buchanan, of Arnprior, patient and gentle, prepared for 
death. His was one of those many beautiful characters whom the 
attraction of a high heroic duty had ever drawn to the Stuart 
standard, such as the Falklands and Montroses, the Dundees, Der- 
wentwaters, Lochiels, and Perths. He won the admiration of the 
Whig clergyman who attended him by the sweetness of his temper, 
and the unruffled fortitude and calmness he displayed. “If I have 
offended any,” he said, “I earnestly beg that they will forgive me ; 
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for I am sure that I forgive all the world!” By two hours’ delay his 
gentle spirit might have been spared to earth. Two hours after his 
execution, his reprieve arrived from the government. 

Of Cappoch, it is stated by a gentleman who visited him, “I 
went into the Castle, where I found the young gentleman [Cappoch]} 
at his devotions. After he rose from prayers, I told him after what 
manner he was reflected on in the papers. ‘Sir,’ says he, ‘I’m no 
stranger to such calumnies. I see the views of my adversaries. "Tis 
in order to exclude me from the king’s mercy and clemency. Some,’ 
says he, ‘by a gift peculiar to themselves, can discern objects where 
they are not, and some can see and hear things that were never seen 
nor heard.’ He added, ‘Sir, acquaint the world I’ve a just sense of my 
present unhappy circumstances. I’m patient and resigned under my 
misfortunes, and I thank God I can freely forgive my enemies.’ ” 

Though he was resigned, he had very nearly succeeded in escap- 
ing. He and six of his fellow prisoners had sawed off their irons 
with an instrument prepared by a new method. “ They laid a silk 
handkerchief single over the mouth of a drinking-glass and tied it 
hard at the bottom, then struck the end of a case-knife on the brim 
of the glass thus covered to prevent noise, till it became a saw. 
With such knives they cut their irons, and when the teeth were 
blunt, they had recourse to the glass to renew the sharpness. A 
knife will not cut a handkerchief when struck upon it in this manner.” 
(Bohn. See Gentleman’s Magazine, 1746, p. 555-) 

On Saturday, October 18, Cappoch, with Kinloch-Moidart, Major 
Macdonald, Mr. Buchanan, and five others, were taken from the Castle 
to be executed at the Gallows Hill of Harraby—the Haribee of 
William of Deloraine—a mile south of Carlisle, a place fatal to the 
Scotch from remote antiquity. They were compelled to pass under 
the English Gate, already decorated with the bleeding heads of their 
comrades who had been executed at Kennington ; Cappoch’s dear 
friend, Hamilton, the governor, amongst them. One and all died 
declaring their unshaken conviction in the justice of their cause. 
“Cappoch is said to have read a sermon to the rest,” says Mounsey, 
“and when finished, to have flung it to the crowd, but the sheriff 
seized it. The pamphlet published as ‘The Rebel Bishop’s Speech’ 
is obviously the work of some other person. They then engaged 
briefly in prayer, and gave the signal. The hurdles drew off, and 
the executioner performed his duty.” This was William Stout, of 
Hexham, who did the sickening work for twenty guineas and the 
usual perquisites. They were, of course, half hanged, taken down 
while alive, their bowels torn out and burnt before their eyes, their 
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heads cut off, and their bodies divided in four quarters. ‘The remains 
of Cappoch and two others were buried on the spot; the bodies of 
the rest were interred in the churchyard at Carlisle.” 

The heads of the Highland victims were placed over the Scotch 
Gate, where they remained for many years. “A Highland regiment 
in after times,” Mounsey tells us, “is said to have been halted on the 
sands without the gate, in order to avoid marching under those 
revolting mementos ;” and “Carlisle Yetts,” though they have dis- 
appeared before the advances of modern improvements, survive in 
song : 

White was the rose in his gay bonnet, 
As he faulded me in his broached plaidie ; 


His hand which clasped the truth of luve, 

O it was aye in battle readie. 
Ilis lang, lang hair in yellow hanks 

Waved o’er his cheeks, so sweet and ruddie ; 
But now they wave o’er Carlisle Yetts, 

In dripping ringlets, clotting boodie. 


When first I came by merrie Carlisle, 

Was ne’er a town sae sweetly seeming ; 
The white rose flaunted owre the wall, 

The thristled banners far were streaming. 


When I came next by merrie Carlisle, 
O sad, sad seemed the town eerie ; 
The auld, auld men came out and wept— 
** OQ, maiden, come ye to seek your dearie? ” 


“The head of one of the rebels,” says Jefferson, “ was mounted 
on a long pole and placed on the citadel, where it continued for 
many years, a hideous object bleaching in the sun. . . . Within this 
skull a wren built her nest, obtaining ingress and egress through one 
of the eye-holes.” 

Brampton was given its share of the tragedy, as it had shared the 
glory. Lest the people’s hearts there should yearn after the gallant 
young Prince who had made his home among them, six of the con- 
demned prisoners of Carlisle were sent to Brampton to be executed 
on September 19. They were hanged on the Capon Tree, an oak 
many hundreds of years old, of which no trace but a stump remains: 
a lonely spot between Brampton and Talkin Tarn, where a sandy 
lane joins the high paved road along which they had marched so 
merrily with their Prince. Before their dying eyes, across the broad 
plain, the free Scottish hills stretched to the horizon. For many 
years after, their spirits were said to flit about the Capon Tree with 
airy ropes round their necks, 
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With the last batch of victims suffered Sir Archibald Primrose, of 
Dunipace. He had pleaded “ Not guilty,” but retracted the plea, 
and is said to have had the strongest assurance that his life would be 
spared. He indulged the vain hope up to the last. His wife was 
Lady Mary Primrose, daughter of Archibald, first Earl of Rosebery, 
who had been gentleman of the bedchamber to Prince George of 
Denmark, Queen Anne’s husband. The second earl, Lady Mary’s 
brother, had married a daughter of the Duke of Argyll, so there was 
much family interest with the victorious government to encourage 
such a hope. Lady Mary remained with her husband till the morn- 
ing of his execution ; “but the trial was beyond her strength,” says 
Mounsey. “In one short year she witnessed the death of four of 
her children and the execution of her husband. Bereft and broken- 
hearted, she died within a month afterwards ;” else we might have 
been pleased to find her in the Lady Primrose who sheltered Flora 
Macdonald after her captivity in the Tower, and so many other 
Jacobites in difficulties ; among them the Prince himself, when he 
visited London in 1750. 

This closing scene of the Carlisle tragedy was enacted on Novem- 
ber 16, 1746, to commemorate, with cruel vindictiveness, the surrender 
of the city to the Prince on November 16, 1745. Ten others 
suffered with Sir Archibald Primrose. 

The son of Major Macdonald was kindly sheltered by Mr. 
Warwick, of Warwick, and educated for the Church, but died young. 
The major’s broadsword is said to be preserved at Corby Castle, but 
how it came there Mr. Mounsey finds it difficult to explain, for he 
was taken at Falkirk, where he gave up his sword and pistol to Lord 
Robert Kerr. It may, nevertheless, very well have found its way, 
with other relics, to the hands of those likely to prize it more highly 
than a descendant of the Dutch Schomberg. 

“Thus was extinguished”—in a rain of blood, with a hiss of 
agony—“ the torch which once shook itself over Britain with such 
terrific glare.” 

ALISON BUCKLER. 
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“CEDIPE TYRANNE.” 


HOUGH the “Q&dipus Tyrannus” is the best known and 
appreciated of all Greek plays, it is known only from perusal— 

few have seen it on the stage ; and it will readily be conceded that a 
play, even when read and explained in public by an enthusiast and a 
genius, gives but a poor representation of the real thing. His scholar- 
ship may be profound, his enthusiasm may bring out all the delicate 
touches of language, and the shrewdness of his insight may light up 
the characters and situations ; nevertheless gesture and movement, the 
play of features, scenery, and costume, are all lacking. Therefore 
my purpose is to give some idea of the representation of this play on 
the boards of the Comédie Francaise. The actors were all picked men, 
and the title 7d was taken by one of the greatest living masters in any 
country, M. Mounet Sully. A Protestant by religion, he lives, when 
off the stage, a secluded life in a country house, whither he retires 
to recover from the exhaustion of mind and body. consequent upon 
each performance of this tragedy. The more you see of his acting 
the more you want to see. Every night adds a keener edge to your 
appetite ; satiety is impossible, and it has often been the subject of a 
day-dream what he would be as King Lear. The Comédie Frangaise 
takes a pride in the purity and distinctness of its pronunciation, 
which renders the play an easy one to follow. The French version 
is a good one, sonorous, and faithful to the Greek. The mse en scone 
is also sufficiently faithful to the old Greek theatre. The ancient 
scenery probably began and ended with the front wall of the palace, 
and the stage was very shallow ; that has been amplified to suit 
modern requirements. It was, of course, impossible to reproduce 
the ancient orchestra, which used to be placed in front of the stage, 
and among the spectators, with an altar in the middle, round which 
the chorus moved in solemn dance while chanting their strophes and 
antistrophes. This altarand this dancing, so far from being essential 
ingredients in Greek tragedy, were merely survivals of tragedy in its 
embryo stage, when it was an act of worship of Dionysus. While dis- 
carding this unnecessary environment, the management retained the 
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choral epilogues, which so accurately reflect the two currents of 
thought—the old-fashioned A®schylean faith, and the new-fangled 
Euripidean doubt—which rule as strongly in the Paris of to-day as 
they did in philosophic Athens. On the other hand, the play is full 
of blind determinism. It was considered inevitable that Cdipus 
should kill Laius, and the pathos consisted in the entanglement of a 
strong man in the meshes of fate. From our point of view the pathos 
consists in the sight of a fine man coming to utter shipwreck owing 
to one flaw in his character. CEdipus was a free agent, but he was 
cursed with a fiery impetuosity, which makes him rise in arms under 
provocation, and kill his aggressor ; and this was the root of all his 
troubles. Dismal and fearful is the punishment of this weak point 


in his nature : 
Love by harsh evidence 
Thrown from its eminence, 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


The three sonorous thumps on the floor of the stage were repeated 
by an unseen hand, and the curtain rose. On the left stood the 
temple in perspective ; in the background rose the palace ; and in the 
open foreground some altars had been erected. The low-lying 
houses grouped round the acropolis of Thebes were dimly seen in 
the grey distance, between the palace and the temple. At this part 
of the stage the steps, up which Teiresias and the shepherds came, 
descended towards the city beneath. Lastly, some poplars stood 
round the temple, pillars of blackness against the rising sun. The 
women of Thebes are either kneeling in silent prayer or crouching 
round the altars and on the steps of the temple, a look of fixed 
despair on their faces. For a pestilence has been creeping into the 
homes of Thebes ; the insidious blue haze has welled up from the 
Bceotian swamps to enshroud the city, and the fathers and mothers 
have been struck down with the children. The soldiers in their 
helmets mingle with the peasants, who are picturesquely clad in 
leathern shirts, their hats on their backs, and their legs, from knee to 
ankle, bound round in those leathern thongs which are still charac- 
teristic of the shepherds of Spain. The elders of the city wear 
garments akin to togas, half covered by white cloaks. Down the 
steps of the palace comes the king, followed by the queenly Jocasta, 
and the chorus reise imploring hands to heaven, while he prays that 
the answer of the oracle may reveal the means of expelling the 
plague : 

Fais qu’elle nous raméne, O Phoebus, roi des cieux, 
Le benheur. 
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Creon, clothed in a sober grey robe, appears on the scene, followed 
by two elders. He almost runs in to kiss the king’s hands, who 
receives him with equal warmth. Then CEdipus, solemnly stretching 
out his hand, motions for silence, and the expectant and anxious 
crowd lower their heads and cover their faces, while Creon declares 
the response of the oracle. This is that the murder of Laius needs to 
be expiated. Creon hands the sacred laurel-branch to CEdipus, who 
reverently carries it to his lips before he lays it on the altar, and 
utters the first sentence of that thrilling Sophoclean “ irony” which 
permeates this drama : 

Mes yeux n’ont jamais vu ce roi. 


And now he begins to have a vague mistrust of Creon himself ; 
might he not even have suborned the murderers? And he says with 


vehemence : 
Des brigands avoir eu cette audace? Voyez! 
C’est un complot. 


And his agitation increases, till he almost shouts the words : 


L’assassin, quel qu’il soit, la main sanglante et vile 
Contre moi-méme un jour se tournerait, je crois. 


A most unconscious prophecy. The chorus lay their suppliant 
boughs on the steps of the temple, and C£dipus re-enters the palace. 
Music is heard ; to the accompaniment of octaves on the violins, a 
maiden, standing on the steps, declaims the strophe in a broken voice: 

O vous qu’implore ma souffrance, 
Répondez-moi, divins accents ! 

The dress of the maidens is a close copy of the Greek, even down 
to the sandals; they are living caryatides with colour added. In the 
antistrophe the chorus kneel down and pray. The tone of the prayer 
is at first cheerful, and the violins play a rippling melody, but the 
close is pathetic, and it winds up with the mournful strains of the 
clarionet. 

In the second act the stage is full of colour, the white robes of 
the priests being well set off by the peacock-blue, terra-cotta, and 
grey vestments of the chorus. (Edipus comes out of the palace, 
and standing on the steps, charges the people to find the murderer of 
Laius. ‘“Etranger & ce crime” himself, he appeals to them with 
intense energy— 

Celui de vous qui sait par la main de quel homme 


Ce fils de Labdacus a péri, qu’il parle. 


A masterly stroke of art ; the poor unconscious criminal, what pains 
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he takes! Throughout the speech his voice rings out louder and 
louder, till it culminates in the great trumpet-call— 


Comme un fléau vivant chassez le criminal. 


Then in calmer, lower tones he resumes, “ Faites, donc, O Thébains, 
tout ce que je proclame,” and descends the steps. Meanwhile, 
Teiresias, the seer, has been sent for, and a burst of anapzestic music 
now signals his approach. With a boy at his side to guide him, he 
appears laboriously mounting the winding path. His sightless eye- 
balls, his bowed form, and long white beard are enough to point him 
out as the historic seer. He is clothed in white, and a white hood 
covers his head. His answers are at first given in a low, reluctant 
voice ; but when his obstinate refusal to be more explicit is construed 
into a sign of treachery to Thebes, and of contempt for the perish- 
ing Thebans, then at last he speaks in the tones of a Hebrew 
prophet, a Micaiah denouncing Agag, and his voice thrills with sup- 
pressed excitement as he hurls the thunderbolt : “ C’est toi le fléau 
qui souille mon pays.” Observe that “mon” ; the patriot as well as 
the prophet speaks. The accusation produces nothing but pure in- 
credulity, and even the priests stand by the king as he thunders out— 

Si je n’avais pitié de ta folle vieillesse, 

Tu connaitrais déja ce que vaut ta science. 

But when the prophet mutters that the king is blind to his awful 
position, the people turn their backs on the king, the women raise 
their hands in supplication to Apollo, and then bow their heads ; 
while the insulted prophet gives full vent to his feelings, casts in the 
king’s teeth his “ detestable marriage,” and with rugged eloquence 
pictures his misery and exults over it : 


Quels antres, quels rochers, quel Cithéron sauvage 
Ne retentiront pas de tes cris! Quel rivage ! 


Notice the power of the French version. Lastly, when, leaning 
once more on his boy, he turns to go, he levels this enigma at the 
king— Ce jour te verra naitre et mourir tout ensemble, 

To the hideous charge of parricide, the ghastly imputations on 
his marriage, and the prophecy of a life of misery, CEdipus listens 
with a calm Aaufeur, merely turning to the coryphzeus, as if to appeal 
from madness to common sense ; and finally, nothing daunted, he 
stands by a pillar of the temple, “every inch a king,” to watch the 
dreamer of dreams disappear down the path. But then his strong 
will ceases to support this assumption of indifference ; the words of 
Teiresias have struck home ; and the wound, scarcely noticed in the 
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fury of recrimination, now begins to smart. Like a man ina dream, 
he mounts the steps of the palace. The strophe, which is introduced 
by rumbling, uneasy music, describes the Furies following on the 
track of the murderer. During the antistrophe the maidens gaze 
in astonishment at the coryphzus, a Euripidean freethinker, who 
scandalises their religious scruples by supporting the king against 
any number of prophets. 

The third act opens with a quarrel between CEdipus and Creon— 
a passage of arms which seems dull and unreal to the reader ; but on 
the stage every sentence is uttered in fiery haste ; retorts flash back- 
wards and forwards almost too quickly for the ear to catch them. 
(Edipus suspects Creon of having suborned Teiresias to make these 
accusations in order to drive him from the throne. Therefore, 
Striding up to him in splendid anger, he shouts : 

Perfide, oses-tu bien! Qu’est-ce qui te décide 
A tenter contre moi ce complot régicide ? 

And, seizing Creon’s hand, he cross-questions him. “ Teiresias 
was alive at the time of Laius’ murder ; why did he not accuse me 
then?” “J’aurais tué Laius! Ignominie!” and he advances to 
the chorus for sympathy. Only once does a calm supervene, when 
Jocasta’s name is mentioned ; then the man’s love for his wife con- 
quers his passion, and he says quietly, ‘‘ Et ses moindres désirs sont 
des ordres pour moi.” But the old excitement returns when Creon 
pleads that he is already heir to the throne. 
aed Voila ce qui te rend plus coupable qu’un autre, 
retorts GEdipus. ‘A foolish suspicion,” replies Creon, and the words 


rush from his mouth, 
Ce délire entre-t-il dans une Ame sensée ? 


In vain the coryphzeus tries to make peace ; CEdipus can bear it 
no longer. ‘Thébes! Thebes!” he shouts, and the chorus press 
round the combatants. Hearing the noise, Jocasta enters, and 
separates them. But the sympathy of the chorus is estranged, and 
they loudly applaud Creon, and follow him as he goes; a mere 
remnant stays with the king. Once again the proud spirit which 
had leapt to arms against the loud accuser, and had steeled itself in 
contempt, begins to falter, and gasping with rage and horror, he 
mutters : 


Le meurtre de Laius, c’est qu’il en m’accuse ! 
Even Jocasta, with all her disbelief in Delphi, cannot reassure him, 
and even confirms his terror, when, as a proof of oracular fallibility, she 
says of the death of Laius that several brigands murdered him at the 
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hree cross-roads, and not one man. The “three cross-roads ” call up 
memories and suspicions, which are strengthened by her description 
of Laius as having a certain likeness to CEdipus. Hoarse with 
sorrow, he murmurs that the oracle is only too true, he himself was 
really the murderer of the old king. Told in a voice which trembles 
with excitement, the story of his life comes out ; how the cruel 
prophecy that he would kill his father drove him from his home at 
Corinth. But with a warrior’s fierce delight, he relates how the old 
man, who provoked him to wrath at the three cross-roads, fell “laid 
low by the heavy staff I held in my hand.” But the proud spirit 
soon breaks down again. ‘“Isthereanyone in the world so abhorred 
by the gods as I am?” he murmurs, in humility and sorrow. Yet 
for a moment the darkness is lit up by his love for the father, as he 
deems him, whom he had to desert, and he cries, ““O Polybus! O 
my father !” 

But there is yet one door of escape: the shepherd who brought 
the news of the murder spoke of a gang of brigands, did he not? 
He turns to the chorus, who eagerly confirm him. Then it was not 
Laius whom he killed! Relieved from their anxiety, the king and 
queen embrace affectionately, and ascend the steps of the palace, 
Jocasta expressing her tender devotion to her husband. Solemn and 
harmonious music is heard, which might have come out of “ Parsifal.” 

The fourth act opens with a procession of maidens bearing 
flowers. Slowly they descend from the palace before the queen, and 
offer them upon the altar. The queen kneels, and prays for rest to 
her husband’s troubled mind. Then a messenger arrives to announce 
the death of Polybus. £dipus enters, absolutely crushed in spirit. 
After all, he is not quite sure of his innocence. But here apparently 
a triumph awaits him. Polybus is dead, and therefore CEdipus, after 
all, is not guilty of having slain his father ; the oracle has been a 
lying prophet. The effect of the news upon him affords fresh proof 
of his natural kindness. He receives the news in silence—a silence 
only broken by his sobs. And when he does recover to sing a song 
of triumph over the oracle, there come, in a minor key, a few notes 
of exquisite feeling— 

A moins que mon départ, 
En désolant son coeur, n’ait tué le vieillard. 

But there still remains the oracle about his mother. However, 
the messenger sets his fears at rest by explaining that he is no son of 
Polybus, but an exposed child. 


C’est moi qui déliai la sanglante courroie 
Qui traversait tes pieds. 
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This sends a shudder through Jocasta; she recognises her 
handiwork : she had exposed this child, and the man before her is 
her son. A look at the “swollen feet” is enough to convince her— 
swollen with the cord passed through them. So lost is she in the 
horrible train of thought, that she replies with random words to her 
husband’s question as to the missing slave who exposed the child. 
But CEdipus is determined to know the secret of his birth, and dashes, 
with his old vehemence, into the crowd to look for anyone who knows 
anything of this slave. When the frantic queen implores him to 
desist, he sneeringly observes that her pride seems to be wounded 
on account of her husband’s low parentage. But she, making no 
answer, hurries away up the steps of the palace, turns round for a 
moment to cry “ Malheureux, malheureux!” and then disappears 
into the inner darkness. The chorus are astonished, and press 
forward to the foot of the steps to watch her retreating form. But 
(Edipus, while the slave is being fetched, sits by the altar, staring 
into space with startled, troubled eyes. The maidens come round 
him, and the leader of the chorus offers consolation. The clarionet 
plays a cheerful air, taken up by the violins, and accompanied by the 
‘cellos, and we hear a hopeful chaunt. But CE&dipus stares at the 
singer in doubt. Yet in the antistrophe which follows, another 
cheerful dance melody is played, and the optimistic singer declares 
that CEdipus is a son of the gods. Suddenly the slave is seen 
coming upthe steps. In great excitement, CEdipus speaks the three 
lines, “ Qui vient 4 nous,” &c., all in one breath. The slave is old 
and feeble, thin, and clad in rags ; his head and his hands shake as 
if with palsy, and his voice is quavering. But when he is told that 
(Edipus is the child whom he exposed on Mount Cithzron, his 
lassitude is shaken off in a moment, and he bursts out into a furious 
attack on the messenger— 


Misérable ! va-t-en aux enfers! Plus un mot! 


and makes a rush at him, which is only stopped by the king’s strong 
arm. Sullen silence or an indirect answer is all he will vouchsafe to 
the questions put to him, till at last the hot-tempered C£dipus throws 
him down. “Spare my old age, I beseech thee, O king,” he mumbles. 
More procrastination is followed by another blow. But the truth 
must come. Seizing the slave’s arm, the king asks him point-blank : 
‘* Did the queen give you the child?” ‘She did.” The victim of 
circumstance clasps his head in his arms, as if to keep it from 
splitting ; then, standing by a pillar at the top of the steps, and 
tearing his clothes, he cries with a loud voice : 
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Adieu, donc ! je te vois, 
O lumiére des cieux, pour la derniére fois, 


and rushes into the palace to accomplish his design. The great 
sadness finds expression in music. Amid the solemn throb of the 
violoncellos, the clarionet begins the mournful strain, and the 
melancholy violins continue it. The chorus hide their faces, and 
then stretch out their hands in pity to the palace. 

In the last act, we see the messengers standing on the steps to 
announce the tragedy that has taken place within the palace. The 
queen has stabbed herself. CE£dipus has torn out his eyes. Then, 
while the double basses play a funeral dirge, the chorus advance 
very slowly, step by step, and, having reached the top of the stairs, 
peer eagerly into the darkness of the palace. They see Cdipus 
coming, and turn away with a shudder, and tremble again when he 
removes the mantle from his face and lets the bleeding sockets of 
his eyes be seen. Clad in a plain white robe, he gropes his way 
down the steps, and with outstretched arms, cries in a loud and 


lamentable voice : 
Hélas! Hélas! Hélas! 


But his old vehemence revives, as he curses the man who would 
not let him die in the wilderness. 


Va ! puisses-tu périr, toi qui, dans les forets, 
Détachas de mes pieds la sanglante laniére ! 


He throws off his robe, and stands in his chiton alone. The cory- 
phzeus, in pity, embraces him, and a great silence follows. Most mag- 
nificently does M. Mounet Sully render the next great speech of 
the king’s, with its rapid transitions from vehemence to misery. 
When the coryphzeus suggests that suicide is better than a life of 
blindness, CEdipus bursts out with his old impetuosity, ‘I won’t 
listen to either blame or advice.” But the words are no sooner out 
of his mouth than he feels about for a human hand, and touching 
his friendly counsellor, clutches his arm as though he would never 
let it go. Then the old vehemence returns again, and he cries 


out— 
O Cithéron, pourquoi 
Ne m’as-tu pas tué sur tes apres sommets ! 


But this mood as quickly passes off, and kneeling down, with his head 
in his hands, he recalls, in a quiet, pathetic voice, the old home in 
Corinth, and the kind foster-father. Then, in a lightning-flash, 
comes the memory of his exile, and that meeting of the three 
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cross-roads, “ which drank the blood of my father shed by me.” 
He cannot endure the nightmare. 


Sur un bord solitaire cachez-moi ! Tuez-moi ! 


he cries, and dashes towards the steps. He trips up, falls, and 
slowly rises again. Then the maidens advance, and kneeling by his 
side, comfort him. And now Creon enters, and stands by the pillar, 
erect and proud, while CEdipus makes one humble petition—that he 
may be allowed to embrace his two children. They come in, and 
runup tohim. Kneeling down, and putting an arm round each, he 
says in a husky voice, “ Soyez heureuses,” and feels their hair, and 
kisses their heads, till he is forcibly separated from them. ‘The same 
solemn music is again heard, and an attendant slave leads him 
slowly away, while all the shepherds kneel. What must it be to 


see M. Sully as King Lear ! 
W. A. FOX. 
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Ciasa Ss City 
AND ROUND ABOUT IT. 


ITHIN the memory of thousands of persons who are still in 

the land of the living, Western Sussex was an absolute 

terra incognita even to those who lived within a dozen miles of it. 
Before the era of macadamised highways and of railways, when the 
far-famed Sussex mud successfully precluded anything like pedestrian 
and cycling pursuits, the practical inaccessibility of the locality might 
have been summed up in that sharp retort of a certain fashionable 
London belle when invited by her country cousins to pay them a 
visit. ‘Ask me there!” she replied as she darted a withering look 
of scorn ; “ you might as well ask me to the moon; and, besides, it 
leads to Nowhere.” ‘The ever-increasing tide of visitors to the South 
of England during recent years has, of course, led to a wider 
acquaintance with this secluded region ; but even now it would be 
no exaggeration to say that it is just a little out of the beaten track, 
and that few pedestrians, even of the thorough-going order, ever 
trouble themselves to explore its recesses. Ona fine, clear day the 
eye of the wanderer on the South Downs—that gentle range of 
grassy hills which extends for many a mile along the Sussex sea- 
board—may descry afar off a tall spire, beneath which has nestled, 
aye this twelve centuries and more, the episcopal city of Chichester— 
the star, as we may term it not inaptly, of Western Sussex. To 
persons of a reflective turn of mind, or possessed of antiquarian 
tastes, Chichester is not an uninviting spot. Of course, the visitor 
finds the place itself what is commonly called dull even at the best 
of times, yet for all that Chichester is so rich in landmarks of the 
ages which are so distant and so different from our own that he 
finds it well worth his while to pause, even but for a brief space, 
in order, if haply he can, to summon from the ample portfolio of 
its past history some of the men and events of which it was once 
the scene, especially in days such as these, when, as one has said, 
a fastidious curiosity, satiated, it would seem, with the rich indigestible 
delicacies of the present, is turning with zest and avidity to the potted 
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meats of the past. The see of Chichester has been fortunate in its 
historian. For its chronicles have been narrated with a patient, a 
loving, and an accurate hand by Dr. Stephens, the present learned 
and accomplished occupant of the Deanery of Winchester. We have 
often thought what a pity it was that the Deanery of Chichester did 
not fall vacant during the administration of a Liberal Ministry, 
since then Dr. Stephens might have had the satisfaction of being 
called to preside over a foundation with the history of which he is 
so thoroughly conversant. But it has been otherwise ordered, and 
we trust that at no distant date he will see his way to do for the 
annals of the see of Winchester what he has so well done for the annals 
of the see of Chichester. We desire here once and for all to express 
he obligations under which we lie to the pages of Dr. Stephens’s 
works for many of the facts which in the course of this paper we 
shall have occasion to bring before the notice of our readers. Literary 
politeness might betray us into the unwarrantable assumption that all 
cur readers were intimately acquainted with the history of England 
between the landing of Hengist and Horsa and the Norman Con- 
quest. That is among the many things which, to borrow the oft- 
repeated phrase of a great historian, every schoolboy knows. 
Lengthened experience has, however, we are obliged to say, fully 
confirmed us in the conviction that in regard to these subjects of 
universal knowledge the majority of people seldom or never object 
to being treated somewhat after the manner suggested by the cele- 
brated Monsieur Jourdain. He, we are told, when he was asked 
whether he knew Latin, naively replied, “Oui, mais faites comme si 
je ne le savais pas.” ‘Taking then for granted that our readers know 
all about the fifth century history of their native land, it will be a 
direct segui/ur from such an assumption to proceed as if they knew 
nothing at all about it, and to remind them of the fact that the 
kingdom of Sussex was founded in a.p. 477 by Ailla, whose powerful 
son Cissa gave his name to the Roman city of Regnum, consequently 
thereafter known as Cissan-ceaster, and in later days as Chichester. 
It is a somewhat remarkable fact that Sussex, though adjoining 
the county of Kent—Sussex that undoubtedly would now rank among 
the most religious English counties—was the last to be converted, 
like the Athenians, from the gods whom they ignorantly worshipped 
to Christianity. Various circumstances, upon which we cannot now 
stay to dwell, sufficiently account for this. A spot called Bosham, 
the home of one Boso or Bosa, long continued to be the only mis- 
sionary station in Sussex deserving of the name, and even that, we 
are assured on the authority of Bede, was a failure on the whole. 
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Bosham was presided over by a Christian of high descent named 
Dicul, but it was not he who can be regarded in any real sense as 
the apostle par excellence of Sussex. That honour must be accorded 
to the celebrated Wiifrith, Lord Archbishop of York. We cannot 
narrate at length the circumstances which brought this prelate from 
a home in the North toan exile in the South. It must suffice to say 
that in the seventh century Wilfrith sought a refuge in the royal villa 
of A&thelwealh, King of the South Saxons, which was situated on 
what we now call Selsey Bill. 

The intelligent youth of this country, trained under the national 
system of elementary education, are credited by a vulgar error with a 
knowledge of everything. Asa consequence of this it is generally found 
that they know nothing, and when, as often happens, what are con- 
sidered as the most forward in the geography of their native land are 
questioned respecting the position of Selsey and the meaning of the 
word, they stand abashed and dumb. It would be going too far to sup- 
pose that the majority of adults would fare any better on being similarly 
tackled, and they will pardon us when we remind them of the fact 
that Selsey constitutes the south-westerly projection of Sussex, that 
the small village which does duty as its capital signifies, according 
to the Venerable Bede, “the Isle of Seals,” and that the spot where 
the island terminates is called Selsey Bill, possibly from its supposed 
resemblance to a bill-hook. Can it be true, we hear some say, that 
seals once made this wave-beat shore their home? Even so. Once 
upon a time, which is only another way of saying nobody knows 
when, seals thereabouts gambolled the live-long day, and were as 
plentiful as blackberries are in the hedges nowadays. . The public 
taste throughout Sussex, if we may believe the monastic chroniclers 
at this remote period of its history, sorely needed what Mrs. 
Jarley, of waxwork celebrity, called “improving,” or, as we should 
say, evangelising, and it will occasion no surprise to any to learn 
that the desolate spot was soon graced by a monastery. Selsey 
to-day is an uninviting tract enough, but what it must have been in 
Anglo-Saxon days we can only faintly imagine. The splash of the 
seal and the cry of the sea gull alone woke the slumbering echoes. 
To make a long story short, Wilfrith got a grant from his patron of 
Selsey, which then contained eighty-seven families and two hundred 
slaves of both sexes, whose manumission he procured, to his honour 
be it said, by submitting them to the ordinance of baptism. 

Wilfrith, of course, converted Selsey into a bishopric, and erected 
his «a9éépa, or stool, in a church which was reared in honour of 
Saint Peter, most probably in remembrance of his more splendid 
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church in York. It appears that he soon won the affections of the 
islanders, who must have been either very simple or very stupid, if 
not a combination of both. Once it is recorded that there was a 
drought upon the land which lasted three years. During this long 
time the wretched inhabitants were accustomed to assemble in gangs 
of fifties, and to throw themselves into the sea to perish, in absolute 
ignorance of that “gentle craft” which Isaac Walton and Charles 
Cotton did so much to popularise. Wilfrith, we learn, was instru- 
mental in stopping this wholesale suicide only by procuring a number 
of fishing nets and teaching the benighted islanders the use of them. 
A combination of political circumstances effected the recall of Wilfrith 
to the metropolitical see of York in the year 685. For nearly fifteen 
years afterwards the see of Selsey remained vacant, but on the division 
of the South Saxon Kingdom by Ine, Cardwalla’s successor, it was 
revived, and more than twenty prelates filled it between that date 
and the Norman Conquest. Among the number was one Sigga, who 
was present at the council of Cloveshoo, convened under Archbishop 
Cuthberth for the restoration of ecclesiastical discipline. But 
Selsey was destined to share the fate of Dunwich and other lost towns. 
Of the monastic buildings which were tenanted by Wilfrith and his 
clergy, and their successors, only a few now meet the eye of the 
searcher for them. The fishing boats glide smoothly over what was 
once the “ Bishop’s Park” and the “ Bishop’s Coppice.” The little 
town which grew up round the monastery vanished under successive 
encroachments of the sea, and the tides ebb and flow over its site. 
William Camden, the celebrated antiquary, who wrote his “Britannia ” 
in the days of Bluff King Hal, tells us at that time the ruins of 
Selsey’s monastery were plainly discernible to the naked eye beneath 
the waves. At that date, too, the episcopal park, well stocked with 
deer, was not submerged, and the fact of its existence is still per- 
petuated on a line of anchorage along the south-eastern coast of 
Sussex which is locally called “the Park.” Dr. Stephens prints a 
copy of a curious mandate, which was issued in 1407 by Bishop 
William Rede, whose wrath had been kindled by the depredations of 
divers poachers in Selsey Park. The mandate sets forth that it had 
come to his lordship’s ears, “ through trustworthy sources, that certain 
sons of damnation,” whose names and persons are unknown, “seduced 
by a devilish spirit and abandoning the fear of God, hunted in our 
park at Selsey with hounds, nets, arrows, and other instruments on 
the night of Jan. 31 ; broke down the fences of the park, and dared 
to chase, slay and carry away deer and other wild animals.”' The 
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missive, indited at Amberley Castle, where Bishop Rede was then 
residing, concluded with threats of the greater excommunication 
upon the offenders with “cross upraised, bells ringing, and candles 
lighted ” in every church in the deanery ! 

It is to be hoped that these offending “sons of damnation ” were 
not among the vicars and rectors in the deanery of Boxgrave, to whom 
this epistle—a very different one, it must be confessed, from those of 
St. Paul and St. John—was addressed ; and that, if they were, that 
they escaped. Otherwise this successor of the Apostles, who was 
evidently not one who suffered fools gladly, might have added to 
his threatenings by making his crozier acquainted with their skulls 
at his next visitation. In those days a terrible faculty of wrath often 
resided in ecclesiastical dignitaries, and their crooks were sometimes 
put to uses during their peregrinations among their wayward flocks 
which are now associated only with the policeman’s truncheon. 

We may mention that, after languishing in obscurity for many 
hundreds of years, the little village of Selsey crept once more into 
local celebrity by reason of an inventive manufactory of mousetraps, 
which was established in its midst by the enterprise of one Mr. 
Colin Pillinger. 

One of the results of the Council of London which was con- 
vened at St. Paul’s in 1075 was the transference of the see of Selsey 
to the city of Chichester, some nine miles distant. Stigand, who 
was the last bishop of Selsey, was also the first bishop of Chichester. 
England now owned Norman sway. It might be a matter for surprise 
that Chichester should have been selected for the new see, but there 
were good reasons why it was. For one thing, the city was well 
fortified ; for another, it lay within easy distance of Bosham and its 
harbour, which was a very convenient place of departure in those 
days for the coast of Normandy. Those who have ever studied 
minutely the series of incidents depicted on “The Bayeaux Tapestry,” 
either in the origirals at Caen or in copies of them, will remember the 
particular one which depicts the embarkation of Harold, and his 
return for the Norman shores, at Bosham ; the ancient church, which 
still stands, being depicted in the background. Great, indeed, is the 
difference between the Bosham of those days and the Bosham of 
these. “A mixture of a lie,” said Francis Bacon, “doth ever add 
pleasure. Doth any man doubt that if there were taken out of 
men’s minds vain opinions, flattery, hopes, false valuations, 
imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would leave the 
minds of a number of men poor shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves?” These weighty 
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if somewhat cynical words are apt to float into one’s mind as one 
thinks of the numerous impostures with which medizval England 
abounded, and of the terrible hold which credulity gained upon the 
minds of all classes of the community. In those days it was a very 
fortunate circumstance indeed for any monastic foundation if it 
could boast to the rest of the world of its relics of holy men and 
women, particularly of wonder-working relics. Its fortune, viewed 
from a strictly commercial standpoint, was made. The exchequers 
which monkish extravagance did so much to exhaust could by this 
means easily be replenished. The Koran tells us that Solomon 
compelled the genii to work at the building of the temple, and that 
when he felt his end approaching he prayed, as his work was in- 
complete, in order that the secret of his death might not be divulged. 
The legend says that the monarch expired leaning on his staff, which 
supported the lifeless body a year, the work being completed in the 
meantime. A worm which had entered the staff ate its way through, 
and, having broken the staff and precipitated the body, disclosed the 
death and broke the spell. Of such a kind was the ecclesiastical 
thraldom of the Middle Ages, under which monasticism became so 
flourishing. Even in such an out-of-the-way corner of the land as 
Chichester a shrine was certain sooner or later to be established, and 
when the darkness of the medizeval age breaks we find that Chichester 
has become a place of pilgrimage. Bishop Richard had departed 
his life in the odour of sanctity in 1253, and popular report, which 
will declare anything, soon declared that miracles of healing were 
performed at his tomb by the hundred. It is even said that Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward the First, visited the city in the guise of 
a pilgrim to holy Richard’s tomb. One royal visit was enough for 
those who were interested in keeping up the delusion. Richard was 
canonized by Urban IV. in 1262, and cures and miracles continued 
thenceforward to increase and multiply until they had reached the 
respectable total of 3,000. The teeth of St. Apollonia, it was once 
believed, were effectual in curing the tooth-ache. Edward the Sixth, 
it is said, ordered them to be collected. Everyone who possessed 
one of these healing grinders gave it in to a Crown official, and, as 
witty Thomas Fuller tells us, “they filled a tun therewith.” Their 
number proved fatal to their credit. The profusion of the Chichester 
miracles in like manner engenders suspicions. 

Not less distinguished for sanctity than Bishop Richard was 
Bishop Edward Storey, who was appointed in 1478, and to whose 
munificence the citizens are indebted for the handsome market cross 
which marks the spot where four roads meet. This fine structure, 
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the restoration of which recently engaged the attention of the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, was completed about the 
year 1500, and elicits admiration by reason of its open arcades and 
buttresses. It was subjected to great damage during the Civil War, 
and was restored after a fashion in the time of George IT. 

At the Reformation the Latin masses were dropped in Chichester 
Cathedral, and the forms of public services contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer were substituted forthem. How the worthy citizens 
must have opened their blue Sussex eyes and wondered what on 
earth “be a coom to Measter Parson” as they heard at almost every 
service a portion of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, the 
Gospel and the Epistle for the day, and three or four Psalms from the 
new translations set forth by Tyndale, Coverdale, and Rogers, in 
what was really a tongue understanded of the people. At this period 
the see of Chichester was held by George Daye, who was deposed 
during the Marian reaction and restored on the accession of Elizabeth. 
Daye’s successor was a bigoted Papist named Christopherson, of 
whom Fuller remarks that, “though he carried so much of Christ in 
his name, he did bear nothing of Him in his nature.” He signalised 
his episcopate by causing ten Protestants to be burnt in one fire at 
Lewes and seventeen elsewhere. It was soon found, however, that 
Protestantism was not to be extirpated by persecution, the weapons 
of which were quietly dropped. 

Meanwhile we must not forget the cathedral fabric, a peep at 
which we may gain at almost every halting-place in our perambula- 
tion round about the city. Chichester Cathedral is usually regarded 
as inferior to the rest of its brethren, and the chief points in its 
architecture and its history are soon summarised. Yet, what Robert 
Southey once said of it still holds good for all that, “‘ a very interesting 
pile on many accounts, and much finer than books or common report 
had led me to expect.” It has the proud distinction of being the 
broadest cathedral in England with the single exception of York, and 
the only one in England with a campanile, or lofty detached bell- 
tower. What we must call, for the sake of distinction, the original 
cathedral, a cruciform one in shape, was founded and completed some- 
where about the year rogo. Fire injured this structure some fifty years 
later. Restoration followed, but it fell an entire prey to the flames 
in the year 1187. Soon afterwards the occupant of the see, Bishop 
Seffrid II., who had not long before crowned King John, started 
building a cathedral, but whether, as some authorities are inclined to 
believe, the good man began an entirely new structure, or whether, 
as others assert, he engrafted upon the remaining walls a new work, 
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and adapted it to the style and architectural ornaments peculiar to 
the age in which he lived, is quite uncertain. What is certain is that 
Bishop Seffrid’s structure formed the nucleus of the present one, and 
that it consisted of the present nave with its single aisles, the choir, 
the centre arcade with its low tower, and one of the transepts. Seffrid, 
who had been assisted in building it by Henry I., consecrated his 
cathedral in person on September 13, 1199, but at his demise, which 
occurred fifteen years afterwards, it had not been completed. 
Antiquaries regard its stone groined roof as one of the earliest 
examples of such work. Seffrid probably adopted the plan because 
the former structures had been twice burnt owing to a wooden roof. 
Between his time and that of the seventh Henry the cathedral under- 
went constant patching and mending. It is generally thought that the 
lateral towers, at least as far as the second tier, belong to the original 
church. Bishop Neville commenced the central towerin 1224 ; and 
in 1337 the spire—not the present one, three hundred feet in 
height—was raised by one who, as well authenticated tradition asserts, 
was a pupil of him who reared the graceful spire of Salisbury 
Cathedral. The interior of the fane exhibits five aisles, a peculiarity 
which Chichester shares with no other English cathedral, and by 
these, it is needless to say, fine effects of light and shade are pro- 
duced. An observant eye may detect some of the earliest applications 
of the Sussex, or, more strictly speaking, of the Petworth marble, 
which was so constantly utilised in ecclesiastical structures during what 
is known as the Early English period ; but not, in our judgment, with 
too favourable an effect upon architectural beauty. In the north aisle 
we may notice an altar-tomb which waserected over the remains of poor 
Richard Fitzalan, the fourteenth Earl of Arundel, who was beheaded by 
order of the second Richard. As he had ever been a popular favourite, 
the report was spread abroad that, as a token of the Divine vengeance 
on his death, the head had grown again to the trunk. Nor was the 
delusion dispelled until the King had commanded the tomb to be 
opened in order to see whether such was really the case or not. It was 
to the same aisle some time later, namely, in 1450, that all that was 
mortal of Bishop Adam Moyleynes, or Molyneux, was borne from 
Portsmouth, where he had been treacherously butchered as a 
Lancastrian by a gang of drunken seamen, who, it is thought, were 
deputed to do the foul deed by Richard Duke of York. Speaking 
again of the Bishops of Chichester reminds us, by-the-by, that that 
tergiversating prelate William Barlow, one of the heroes of the once 
universally credited “Nag’s Head Fable,” was one of the many 
occupants of the see. Barlow and the Vicar of Bray must have been 
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acquainted, for both held similar views in regard to the retention of 
ecclesiastical preferment ; both could read pretty well the signs of the 
ecclesiastical weather-vane, and both conformed to every religious 
change between Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth. When Bloody 
Mary made the country too hot to hold a heretic, Barlow, in common 
with many others, sought the seclusion of Geneva, only, however, to 
emerge thence for Chichester in Elizabeth’s time. By his spouse, 
Agatha Wellesbourne, Barlow had no fewer than five daughters, each 
of whom married a bishop, if the testimony of Fuller on the point 
may be credited. 

In the south walk of the cloisters a mural tablet marks the last 
resting-place of one of whom the epitaph truly says “ Nec sensit 
damna sepulchri,” William Chillingworth, He was a remarkable 
man in many ways. A distinguished scholar, an adept in military 
engineering, of great muscular strength, a keen wit, and an undaunted 
courage, he well deserved the praise which in later days the great 
Archbishop Tillotson bestowed upon him, “the glory of his age and 
nation.” A devoted adherent of the Royalist cause, he had in- 
vented Roman war-engines, as they were called, for use at the 
siege of Gloucester, and a little later accompanied Hopton in his ill- 
fated march to Arundel. Here, however, he fell a prisoner of war 
into the hands of Sir William Waller’s troops. The bitter weather 
and the terrible hardships of war told so severely on his frame as 
to render a journey to London utterly impossible. He was there- 
fore removed to Chichester, where, strange to say, by the good 
offices of one of his most inveterate enemies, Francis Cheynell, 
quarters were found for him in the Bishop’s Palace. As author 
of that masterly treatise bearing the title of “The Religion of Pro- 
testants: a Safe Way to Salvation,” Chillingworth had made his 
mark in the Romish controversy, and was one of the very few of 
whose tongue and pen the Papists really stood in dread. After 
lingering for about a month this intrepid champion of truth against 
error expired, and it fell to the lot of Cheynell, who was a bigoted 
Presbyterian, and rector of Petworth, to commit his body to the 
tomb. 

Chillingworth had formerly turned a Romanist from sincere con- 
viction ; but, having been convinced of the utter baselessness of the 
Papal claims, he had again returned to the Protestant fold. These 
facts, it seems, were not forgotten by the fiery Cheynell as he 
officiated at the dead man’s interment. For a space he harangued 
the bystanders. Then, as he grasped in his hand a copy of that 
work which has rendered Chillingworth’s name for ever immortal in 
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the annals of the Romish controversy, he delivered a startling perora- 
tion. ‘ Get thee gone, then,” he yelled, “thou cursed book, which 
has seduced so many precious souls ; get thee gone, thou corrupt, 
rotten book ; earth to earth and dust to dust. Get thee gone to the 
place of rottenness, that thou mayst rot with thy author, and see 
corruption!” So saying, he flung the copy he had held in his hand 
in a transport of fury into the open grave of its lifeless author, and 
inflicted a sermon elsewhere by way of “improving” the occasion. 
When this contemptible scene was enacted there were alive two 
persons, both natives of the city, whose names still impart interest to 
the annals of the Great Rebellion. One was Carew, who approved 
the regicide and signed the death-warrant of the King; and the 
other was William Juxon, Bishop of London, who attended him 
on the scaffold at Whitehall, and heard that mysterious word 
“ Remember !” the exact significance of which succeeding ages have 
in vain attempted to unravel. 

A neat medallion by Flaxman in the north aisle of the cathedral 
reminds us of a once eminent but now forgotten bard, William 
Collins. ‘This unfortunate child of genius was the author of “The 
Oriental Eclogues” and an “Ode on the Passions,” but his path 
throughout life was beset with difficulties, and, after a close hand-to- 
hand fight with all those evils which assailed the poet by profession in 
the last century, “Toil, envy, want, the garret, and the gaol,” after 
tasting all the misfortunes and none of the honours of a literary life, 
he returned home in 1756 to die in his native city, at the house of his 
sister, which adjoined the cloisters. Tradition says that in the closing 
years of his life nothing brought repose to his troubled spirit except 
sauntering through the aisles of the cathedral and accompanying the 
solemn music of the organ with his sobs and groans. An inscription 
by Hayley and Sargent describes the hapless bard not incorrectly as 
one 

Who touched the tenderest notes of pity’s lyre, 
Who joined pure faith to strong poetic powers, 
Who, in reviving reason’s lucid hours, 

Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest, 
And rightly deemed the Book of God the Best ! 


On one occasion Dr. Johnson visited the poor insane poet. “I 
have but one book,” he said, “ but that is the best.” The book in 
question was no other than a schoolboy’s copy of the New Testa- 
ment. The tomb of the Dukes of Richmond, inscribed with the 
words “ Ultima Domus,” is to be seen at a short distance from the 
medallion of Collins. This tomb is a vault beneath the Lady 
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Chapel, and is chiefly memorable as having prompted a notable 
epigram from the pen of one of the canons residentiary, a divine 
rejoicing in the uneuphonious name of Clarke, which our readers 
will, we trust, pardon us for quoting : 

Did he who thus inscribed this wall 

Not read or not believe St. Paul, 

Who says there is, where’er it stands, 

Another house not made with hands ? 

Or may we gather from these words 

That House is mot a House of Lords? 


This has always ranked, and in our judgment deservedly ranked, 
among the neatest epigrams which are to be found in the catena of 
English epigrams, whether in the past or in the present. We have a 
shrewd suspicion, however, that its author, the Rev. Canon Clarke, 
like Sydney Smith, Richard Harris Barham, and other witty divines 
of our Church, missed his true vocation in life; nor can we doubt 
that, if comic journals had enjoyed that extensive circulation among 
all classes of the community in his day which they do in ours, the 
reverend doctor would have found ample scope for the exercise of 
his epigrammatic powers on the weekly budget of our respected 
friend Mr. Punch. 

“ When civil dudgeon first grew high, and men fell out they knew 
not why,” as Samuel Butler very tersely put it, when Englishmen 
found themselves, in many cases much against their will, forced to 
range themselves either on the side of the King or on the side of the 
Parliament, when eminent persons on all sides found themselves 
menaced by utter subversion, we may well suppose that Chichester 
did not get off unscotched. Nor did it. ‘The Parliamentary forces, 
under the command of Sir William Waller, appeared before the city 
gates, and the inhabitants, after a siege lasting about a week, sur- 
rendered to him at seven o’clock in the morning of December 29, 
1643. All who had in any way offered resistance were put into safe 
keeping, Henry King, the bishop, and Bruno Ryves, the dean, 
among the number. Those laymen who had most actively promoted 
resistance having been secured, the fury of the “Saints” burst forth 
upon the cathedral and other ancient buildings. It is difficult to 
over-estimate the damage which was done in the city ; we only hope 
that it was counterbalanced in some degree by the good which 
accrued to the cause of civil and religious liberty. Some idea of 
the mischief which was wrought among the artistic decorations of the 
cathedral by the Saints, imbued with the idea that they were super- 
stitions and rags of Popery, may be gleaned from a curious contem- 
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porary narrative called “ Mercurius Rusticus,” the composition of 
one Bruno Ryves, who was then dean, excerpts from which are 
cited in the work of Dean Stephens. The “Saints,” it seems, 
began their war against storied urn and animated bust. “They 
left,” we are told, “not so much as a cushion for the pulpit 
nor a chalice for the Blessed Sacrament. The commanders having 
in person executed the covetous part of sacrilege, they leave the 
destruction and spoyling part to be finished by the common soldiers. 
As they broke down the organ and demolished the pipes with their 
pikes they cried out in scoff : ‘Harke! how the organs goe.’” The 
communion rails, the table itself, the Decalogue, the service books, 
and the pictures having been destroyed, these “ godly ” inquisitors, as 
was meet, returned thanks for what they had been permitted to do, 
and some “ painful” member of the crew delivered a discourse suit- 
able to the occasion. After this the Saints raced about the church 
with their drawn swords, defacing the pillars, hacking and hewing 
the seats and stalls, scratching and scraping the painted walls, “Sir 
William Waller and the rest of the commanders standing by as 
spectators and approving of these impious barbarities.” Then 
followed the ransacking of the sub-deanery church in the north 
transept, “the chalice being broken into bits for division of spoil and 
the Bible marked in divers places with a black cole.” Theeyes of a 
statue of poor Edward the Sixth were knocked out by a trooper who 
alleged as his reason for doing so that he and his Prayer Books 
had been the cause of all the troubles. Worse than this even was 
the plundering, under the directions of Sir Arthur Haselrig, who 
had been informed of its whereabouts by some treacherous Judas, 
of the church plate in the Chapter House. “ Here troopers with 
crowes of iron hacked the wainscot about the room. As the work 
went on he cried: ‘There, boys! there, boys!’ ‘ Hearkee! 
hearkee!’ ‘It rattles! it rattles!’ His tongue was not enough 
to express his joy : it was of attendance at his very heels by dancing 
and skipping. Mark what music it is lawful for a Puritan to dance 
to.” All the adjoining buildings were sacked, the Market Cross was 
robbed of the statues of its founder and other bishops, and of St. 
George, the patron saint of the City Guild. Dean Stephens tells 
us that a memorial of the siege was long preserved on the hall-table 
of the house in Canon Lane occupied by the late Canon Ashwell. 
It was a cannon ball, discovered while the foundations of a new 
house were being laid, and its finder labelled it with these words: 
“Presented by Sir William Waller to the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester, December 1642.” Altogether the Saints must have been 
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well satisfied with the mischief they wrought in and about Cissa’s 
city. Henry King, the bishop, a poet of no mean powers, went into 
retirement at the house of his brother-in-law, Sir Richard Hobart, 
at Langley, near Eton, and afterwards at Richkings, a neighbouring 
seat. He survived the Restoration nine years. Bruno Ryves, the 
dean, became Dean of Windsor after the recall of Charles the 
Second. 

The eighteenth century was for Chichester what it was for all 
cathedral cities, a time of profound peace—we had almost said of 
profound slumber—which it certainly was for bishops and clergy. It 
was a time when belles wore lace “ heads” and ruffles, and the beaux 
high toupees, knee breeches, and silk stockings, and talked in the 
style of Sir Charles Grandison and Doctor Johnson; a time when 
duchesses rose at two and dukes at four; a time when children 
addressed their parents by the lofty title of Sir or Madam; when 
people in general thought more of themselves and less of their neigh- 
bours ; a time when the race was not so much to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong; and when the jests of wealthy men were 
attended with that success with which we find they were in the 
kitchen of the worthy “ Vicar of Wakefield.” 

While the bishops left their clergy peacefully to slumber or to 
tipple with the squirearchy, and their cathedral to the tender mercies 
of the noble army of pew-builders and white-washers, we cannot 
wonder that numerous abuses soon found a place both within and 
without the fabric; and nuisances in the cloisters, heaps of rubbish in 
the west porch, swine and dogs in the cellars under the Vicar’s 
Chapter House may be specified among the number. Two names of 
note occur among the episcopate of the Georgian era. One was 
Francis Hare, the memorials of whose quiet life have been detailed by 
his descendant, Augustus J. C. Hare. Hare was a thoroughgoing 
courtly representative of an Anglican prelate under the House of 
Hanover. Little vexed his soul beyond the Bangorian controversy 
initiated by his right reverend brother Hoadley of Winchester, and 
his periodical prosings on such momentous themes as fast days and 
triennial visitations. Hare was succeeded in 1754 by Sir William 
Ashburnham, one of the county baronets, who had previously held 
the deanery. The tenure of his episcopate was the longest ever 
known, lasting forty-four years. 

When the rage for restoration and reparation broke forth some 
forty years since Chichester soon attracted the notice of the restorers 
and the antiquaries. Archdeacon Hare was, we believe, among the 


first ecclesiastical persons to take up arms against the old square 
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pews, and a vigorous crusade was the result in all directions. The 
pews thereupon soon vanished from the precincts of Chichester 
Cathedral. Then the three-decker pulpits and other ecclesiastical 
antiquities of the Georgian era went the way of all earthly things. 
By 1860 the cathedral had been so renovated within that such 
prelates as Bishop Hare or Sir William Ashburnham would have 
been utterly bewildered had it been possible for them to behold 
it. Under the care of Walter Farquhar Hook and John William 
Burgon, a great deal more was done in the way of bringing the 
cathedral into touch with the religious needs of the city, and of 
bringing up the musical services to the most approved standards. 

We must not omit to say a few words about the cathedral spire, 
which, by the way, is the only one in England that is visible from 
the sea, and replaces that which fell in the year 1861. A short time 
previously it had been discovered that this spire, which had received 
injury from lightning about a century and a half previously, was 
in jeopardy. In the piers which supported the tower the keen eye 
of the architect detected absolute decay. No pains were spared to 
patch it up, but they were futile. On the night of Wednesday, 
February 20, 1861, a dreadful gale blew, and at mid-day following 
orders were issued to the workmen to leave the building, by reason 
of impending danger. Fifteen minutes had hardly elapsed when a 
terrific crash startled the good folk of Chichester from their wonted 
peace. Crowds soon hurried in the direction of the cathedral, only 
to find embedded in its centre the spire and tower in a mass of more 
than seven thousand tons. Remarkable to relate, no lives were lost 
in this catastrophe, but the superstitious were not slow in calling to 
mind that among the local distiches which from time immemorial 
had been trolled forth by mothers and nurses to soothe their sleep 
less or refractory charges, was one running to this effect : 


When Chichester steeple falls to the ground 
There will in England no king be found. 


Nobody knows, certainly nobody cares, who composed this piece 
of doggerel, which was designed to associate the cathedral steeple’s 
stability with the fortunes of sovereignty, but in one way it cer- 
tainly received a curious fulfilment, in view of the fact that it fell 
down during the reign of a queen and not of a king. 

At no very great distance from Chichester, on a slope of the 
South Downs, lies the peaceful little village of Eartham, which, some 
seven decades since, could lay claim, and a very good claim it was 
too, to be considered as a haunt of the Muses and the home of a 
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charity which never failed. Eartham was the abode of a poet, and 
a very great poet too, to wit, William Hayley. Among the many 
mementoes of the instability of human affairs and indicators of 
mortality by which we are surrounded we know of none that are more 
pathetic than the faded flowers of poetic reputation. To raise monu- 
ments more lasting than brass and more conspicuous than pyramids 
has been a common boast of literary men, from the days of 
Horace downwards, but of the many architects who succeed in 
erecting columns for themselves by far the greater part fall to 
dumb forgetfulness a prey, become forgotten because they never 
deserved to be remembered, and owe the honours which they once 
enjoyed more to the loud applause and the “ aves vehement” of the 
giddy and unthinking portion of mankind than to anything else. 
Nothing is more common than to find poets, whose very names are now 
unknown, mentioned with extravagant praises by their contemporaries 
as marvels of their age. At every ‘period of the world’s history these 
bubbles of reputation have appeared, and, after having been kept 
up for a time by the caprice of fashion, have passed into nothing- 
ness. William Hayley furnishes a striking illustration of what we 
have said. When the last century was on its last legs there pro- 
bably was no living English poet whose name was more frequently 
to be found upon “the world’s large tongue” than his. We are 
pretty safe, we believe, in hazarding the assertion that no one now 
condescends to read a line of Hayley. If the circulating libraries be 
regarded as any criteria of his popularity, he is none of theirs. Yet, in 
the days of our great-grandfathers, ‘“‘ The Triumphs of Temper” and 
other effusions of his prolific muse were known to all who professed 
any acquaintance with polite literature. Unlike many of his brethren 
of the tuneful quire, Hayley, who was the grandson of a former dean 
of Chichester, came into the world with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. The house where he was born still exists, almost within the 
shadow of Chichester Cathedral, wherein, in due course, he wedded 
one of the dean’s daughters. We are told that that august member of 
the right reverend bench, Sir William Ashburnham, forged the nuptial 
bonds, and fairly captivated both the bride and the bridegroom by 
the impressive style in which he enunciated the service. “It is 
really a pleasure, my Lord,” remarked Hayley, when the parties retired 
to the vestry, ‘‘ to hear any part of the Prayer Book read by your Lord- 
ship.” Somewhat to the poet’s amazement the bishop solemnly replied, 
“It is the worst in the book,” meaning by that, of course, that it was 
ill-adapted to purposes of recitation. Unfortunately the onlookers, 
making no allowances, interpreted the remark unfavourably of the 
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bishop’s own matrimonial experiences. Hayley took his bride home 
to Eartham, where he was long destined to plant, to sow, to water, 
and, in short, to live the life of a country gentleman while paying 
court to the Muses. We cannot think that the world was any the 
better for his poetical lucubrations. In this department his “ out- 
put ”—as we suppose our American cousins would term it—during 
the last quarter of the last century was little short of appalling. 
Nor was his correspondence an insignificant item. In what we 
cannot but think an evil hour for his reputation Hayley became 
a correspondent of a Staffordshire lady, who had had the mis- 
fortune to find herself exalted into a literary oracle at Lichfield, 
Miss Anna Seward. The mutual admiration of the pair soon 
passed all reasonable bounds, and Hayley and his fair correspondent 
deservedly became the laughing-stock of the satirist. The pair were 
ridiculed most unmercifully, among others by Porson, the Regius 
Professor of Greek at Cambridge, who, in the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle, on one occasion inserted the following duet : 
Miss SEWARD /Joguttur— 


Tuneful poet, Britain’s glory, 
Mr. Hayley, that is you. 


HAYLEY respondet— 
Ma’am, you carry all before you, 
Trust me, Lichfield Swan, you do. 


Miss SEWARD— 
Ode didactic, epic, sonnet, 
Mr. Hayley, you're divine. 
HAYLEY— 
Ma’am, I'll take my oath upon it, 
You yourself are all the Nine. 

But to be just to Hayley we must not omit to say that his seat 
at Eartham was, as long as he tenanted it, a notable resort of literary 
company, and thither almost all persons of note among his con- 
temporaries at one period of their lives found their way. Romney 
and Blake the artists ; Flaxman, whose speaking statues still testify 
to his dexterity in the use of the chisel ; Gibbon, the historian of 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” who was accustomed 
to dub the spot, though not, we suspect, without a touch of charac- 
teristic irony, “the little Paradise ;” Dr. James Hurdis, rector of the 
neighbouring parish of Norton and Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
whose career was cut short in his thirty-eighth year ; Anna Seward, of 
whom we have already spoken ; the unfortunate novelist, Charlotte 
Smith, who here wrote a considerable portion of her once famous 
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romance, “ The Old English Baron ;” John Howard, of Clapton, who 
trod a radiant path to heaven as a philanthropist ; Sargent, a poet 
of some little celebrity ; Joseph Warton, Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford ; and last, though not by any means least, the gentle and 
amiable William Cowper, were some of the pilgrims at Hayley’s 
hermitage at Eartham. Hayley is now chiefly remembered as Cowper’s 
biographer, but it is a singular fact that the poet paid only one visit 
to Eartham in his life. This was in 1792, when he was accompanied 
by his friend Mrs. Unwin, and we find the following reference to it 
in his published “‘ Correspondence.” “ Here we are,” he says, ‘in the 
most elegant mansion that I ever inhabited, and surrounded by the 
most delightful pleasure grounds that I have ever seen, but which I 
will not now attempt to describe. It shall suffice me to say that they 
occupy three sides of a hill which in Buckinghamshire might well 
pass for a mountain, and from the summit of which is beheld a most 
magnificent landscape, bounded by the sea, and on one part by the 
Isle of Wight, which may also be seen from the window of the library, 
in which I am writing.” Eight years after these words were penned 
it fell to Hayley’s lot to indite the epitaph for the tomb of his 
unfortunate friend, which is still to be read on the wall of East 
Dereham Church in Norfolk. Hayley outlived most of his con- 
temporaries, and like Sir Condy Rackrent, who survived his own wake, 
overheard the judgment of posterity—not a very flattering one, we 
think—upon his writings. Eartham subsequently became the scene of 
much domestic discomfort, and in the end he was glad to dispose of 
it to the unfortunate statesman William Huskisson, who, it will be re- 
membered, met his fate during the trial trip over the newly-constructed 
railroad between Manchester and Liverpool in 1830. Hayley retired 
to what he called a “ marine hermitage ” in the neighbouring village of 
Felpham, near Bognor, where he spent the remainder of his days 
until his death, which occurred in 1820. The good city of Chichester 
and its neighbourhood have undergone many a radical change since 
Hayley’s day, and we cannot but think that it would be interesting to 
hear what he, in common with many others, would have to say to 
them all could he mingle once again among the busy scenes of the 
present day. Assuredly the world has moved on apace since in 
the seclusion of Eartham he discussed Homer with Cowper and 
Thucydides with Gibbon, or exchanged compliments with Charlotte 
Smith and the “ Lichfield Swan.” 
W. C. SYDNEY. 
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IT IS A VOICE. 


HAT sound is this, that fills the soul with gladness, 
That stirs the pulse, and carols to the sky? 
Then strikes anon the tender chord of sadness, 
And melts the heart, and floods the brimming eye ? 
What sound is this, so sweet, so full, so thrilling, 
Springing from earth, soaring so high above ? 
Can some pure angel for our sake be willing 
To learn our passions, and express our love? 
Our love of home, the deepest source of feeling, 
That makes us weep, and bids us to rejoice ! 
What sound thus comes to each and all appealing ? 
There is no sound but one—it is a voice ! 


It is a voice, whose bell-like tones are ringing ! 
It is a voice, whose wondrous charm we share. 
It is a woman’s voice, that, sweetly singing, 
Comforts the sad, and smooths the brow of Care ! 
From sordid mart, from varied fields of duty, 
From arid Law, from Physic’s dark domain, 
Priest, Lawyer, wise Physician, Merchant, Beauty, 
Throng in to listen to the magic strain. 
This is a gift divine that sorrow lightens ! 
It is a natal dower most rare and choice. 
It is a joy that each enjoyment heightens ! 
It is a mighty power—it is a voice ! 
H. N. CRELLIN, 





TABLE TALK. 


Tue Euzevir PArTIssIER. 


MONG books of a comparatively recent date, if the seven- 
teenth century can be described as such, is, as the Elzevir 
collector well knows, the famous “Patissier Frangois”—a small 
duodecimo, printed by Louys & Daniel Elzevir, at Amsterdam, in 1655. 
A faulty and poor re-impression of a work of little value issued in 
Paris two years previously, this book has become the most sought- 
after of all the Elzevir works, just because it is wrongly thought to 
be the scarcest. It has fetched prices reaching in France so high as 
4,600 francs. The reason for the supposed rarity is, of course, that, 
instead of being placed on its first appearance on the shelves of the 
curious or the studious, the little volume was thumbed to pieces by 
the greasy hands of cooks and kitchen-maids. Genuine enthusiasts 
in the printer’s art have hoped to see the price diminished in 
presence of the revelations lately furnished concerning it. Its market 
value, however, shows no signs of diminution, and the one copy sold 
in England during the last seven or eight years fetched at Sotheby’s 
on June 10, 1895, the sale being that of the Earl of Orford, the 
preposterous price of £100. 


THE Horn-Boox. 


NE of the most familiar objects of the last century and the 
century or two previous, common alike in castle and cottage, 

has now so entirely disappeared that not one reader in a score pro- 
bably knows what is meant when I mention its name. This is the 
horn-book. I have myself, on the day on which these words are 
written, asked a score or two of people with whom I have been 
thrown into contact—mostly, but not wholly, belonging to the younger 
generation—what it was, and have received in one instance a vague 
suggestion ; in the other cases an avowal of complete ignorance. 
Burns’s application of the name Dr. Hornbook to an apothecary, the 
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instance of use that most readily presents itself to the mind, is mis- 
leading. From the period when education of the young first became 
general to well on in the eighteenth century, when its use was 
supplemented by that of the primer now in use, the horn-book was 
the instrument by which the youngest children received instruction 
on the alphabet, in numerals, and other such elementary matters. 
Once as common with children as is the slate to-day, the horn-book 
is now as scarce as, say, an Early English kite or other child’s toy of 
the kind. Tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands, have been 
destroyed, and the few that remain are preserved in our national 
collections, are lectured on in antiquarian societies, and when they 
change hands sell sometimes for more than their weight in gold. 


PRESENT SCARCITY OF THE HORN-BOOK. 


= HISTORY of the Horn-Book,”! by Mr. Andrew W. Tuer, 

F.S.A., in two sumptuous volumes, illustrated with copious 
and handsome designs by the best artists, and supplied with facsimiles 
of these now all but forgotten works, constitutes one of the most 
agreeable of antiquarian treasures. From this noble work, for 
such it may claim to be, I extract some information concerning 
the horn-book, which in the briefest possible summary I put 
before my’ readers. The horn-book, so far as can be traced, is 
confined practically to Englishmen and Americans, and is unknown 
in other countries. As defined in the “Century Dictionary,” 
which is quoted by Mr. Tuer, a “horn-book is a leaf, or 
page, usually containing the alphabet, the nine digits, and 
the Lord’s Prayer, covered with transparent horn, and fixed 
in a frame with a handle—commonly used in teaching children 
to read.” The use of horn, the transparency of which commended 
it for windows, and for preventing paper from being destroyed 
by children’s grubby fingers, is now forgotten. It is still 
known, however, in connection with lanterns or lanthorns, as, 
with a misguided idea of etymology, they are sometimes called. 
With the information concerning the horn-book, the chriss-cross 
row, and cognate subjects on which Mr. Tuer, in a work full of 
curious erudition, disserts, I cannot now concern myself. Those 
of my readers with antiquarian tastes will be sure to see the 
volumes, which constitute a veritable labour of love, and repay the 
closest attention. Every known and existent horn is described by 
Mr. Tuer, designs of the most remarkable are reproduced, and 
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specimens are inclosed in cases or pockets fitted into the handsome 
vellum of the binding. What is more, every allusion to them in 
literature that can be traced is supplied, the date over which their 
use extended is shown, and every scrap of obtainable information 
is preserved. My purpose of illustration is served when I point 
out that these things, once quite as common as are now peg-tops, 
far more common than are railway-guides, and issued at from 10d. to 
1s. 6d. the dozen, now rank as rarities. The Bateman horn-book, 
which Tuer fully describes, fetched at auction #65. One thing 
more I may copy from Mr. Tuer. Hone, author of “The Year 
Book” and “The Table Book,” began a work on the horn-book. 
Hone’s literary remains are in the possession of Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus. Here any transcript of his first rough notes, if anywhere, 
is to be found. Such remains of Hone as are worth preservation 
will, Mr. Tuer hopes, be some day published. That hope I share. 


RECENT ANTIQUITIES. 


DEALT recently with the rapidity with which things with the 
use of which in my own lifetime most were familiar had passed 

into the state of antiquities, and had even come as curios into the 
purview of the collector. I mentioned particularly the tinder-box 
and the metal snuffers. Specimens of these things have, mostly 
with a view to sale, been brought to my attention by readers of 
“Table Talk.” Now, Iam not personally a collector of things of 
the sort, and have no use for most of the objects that have been 
offered me. I have no desire to extinguish the flame of my 
knowledge by means of snuffers, and no need, I hope, to obtain the 
sparks of intellect by means of a flint and a steel. In saying that 
these things had now become curios, I did not, moreover, insist 
upon their great value or rarity. Being made ordinarily of steel, 
snuffers are not easily destructible, and their curious shape prevents 
them from being easily turned to account for any purpose other 
than that for which they were originally designed. Snuffers are 
accordingly in no special request, though they are still far from 
common. Silver snuffers are in more demand, and their price is, of 
course, much higher, depending also, to a certain extent, on date 
and workmanship. In saying this much, however, I must disclaim 
all intention of acting as “honest broker” for those who wish‘to 
dispose of such things. If these are unwilling to take the sum 
offered for them by a dealer, they can include them in an auction 
sale, and put upon them what reserve they please. Though not cn 
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infallible plan for ascertaining in every instance the value of a curio, 
it is the easiest and most expedient within ordinary reach. 


THINGS IN COMMONEST USE QUICKEST TO DISAPPEAR. 


S a rule, the things that disappear most readily from view, and 
are the most difficult of recovery, are those which are made 
in the largest quantities, are most subject to destructive influences, 
and are in largest use. When any quantity of an article can be 
purchased by going to the next huckster’s shop, who would think of 
hoarding it, or dealing carefully with it? An analogy in respect of 
other things presents itself to me. Whena writer dies—I am not 
speaking of a Tennyson, whose manuscripts have a direct and large 
mercantile value—how difficult it is to obtain as a souvenir a scrap 
of his calligraphy. Year by year the busy hand has covered reams 
of foolscap, which have been used and destroyed. The very letters, 
if no particular sentiment attaches to them, have been thrown into 
the waste-paper basket or burnt, and there is scarcely an avail- 
able scrap remaining. Not that this is confined to writers, though 
it is perhaps most remarkable in their case. I remember after the 
death of a dear, the dearest of friends, seeking a specimen of his 
unusually characteristic writing, and having to solace myself as best I 
could with a book of accounts. Whatever is supplied in largest 
quantities and is most readily obtainable becomes ultimately the 
scarcest. What becomes of pins, millions of which must annually 
disappear, or even of hairpins? These things are not likely to go 
out of use, and can never be rarities. Such things even as oyster- 
shells would, one would think, help to the gradual elevation of the 
soil of cities, which, we are told, goes on continuously. Oyster- 
shells are, however, used to some extent architecturally, and, besides 
being employed ornamentally for garden borders, are introduced 
into the walls of buildings. 
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